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PROGRESS OF THE WAR OUTLINED 


Wilson Says No Limit to Army. 


ATELY there has been some talk 
3 heard to the effect that this coun- 

try will have five million men in 
the field before the war is over. “Why 
limit it to five million?” asked President 
Wilson in the course of a rousing ad- 
dress in New York 
opening the Red 
Cross campaign for 
$100,000,000. He add- 
ed that he had not 
suggested any limit 
tocongress and that 
every ship would 
be sent over there 
laden with men and 
supplies in any vol- 
ume that may be 
necessary to win 
the war. The pres- 
ident made it clear- 
er than ever before 
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that this country 
has embarked on 
this work not to 
gain advantages for 


as has the war; and it is also knitting 
the world together.” H. P. Davison, the 
head of the Red Cross, who has just re- 
turned from France, said that the situa- 
tion over there is encouraging but that 
there is only one way to bring peace, 
and that is to “fight, fight, fight and 
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Park of German “Albatross” Airplanes Ready for Flight on Italian Front. 
Snapshot Taken from Hun Airman Made Prisoner. 


This Shows What We Must Meet. 


Huns have violated these treaties by re- 
fusing to respect them. It did him 
good, he said, to see how the women of 
the country have laid aside “all the old 
frivolities of their social relationships” 
and turned in to help the Red Cross 
in doing its splendid work. Nobody, 
he declared, should 
make profits out of 
the war, and all 
should give and 
keep on giving. 
“Give absolutely all 
you can spare, and 
don’t consider your- 
self liberal in the 
giving”, said he. 
The wonderful re- 
sults obtained inthe 
Red Cross drive, 
coming right after 
the great success of 
the third Liberty 
loan, are very grat- 
ifying to those in 
charge of our war 
operations. The to- 
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itself but to help 
the whole world. 
First, he said, we 
must win the war, 
and second, we 
must win it wor- 
thily. “I could not 
be proud to fight 
for a selfish pur- 
pose, but I can be 
proud to fight for 
mankind,” he de- 
clared, This war he 
pronounced to be 
the first really un- 
selfish war. But the 
Teuton aims were 
all selfish. And he 
gave notice to the 
Huns that “we are 
not to be diverted 
from our grim pur- 
pose” by any bogus 
moves for peace. 
He stated that he 
had “tested the Ger- 
man intimations on 
peace” and had “found them insincere.” 
When the Teutons_really want peace, 
“let them come forward, through ac- 
credited representatives, and lay their 
terms on the table; we have laid ours 
there and they know what they are”, 
said he. He added: “Nothing in 100 
vears has knitted this nation together 


of Armentieres, in French Flanders. 
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British Official Photo Showing Ruined Main Street of Once Prosperous and Happy Town 
This Town Was Taken by Germans in Recent Drive. 


fight until the military power of Ger- 
many is crushed.” The president also 
made it plain that we are interested in 
saving the Russians also. He told how 
the Red Cross was a great international 
organization devoted to mercy and suc- 
cor and how it is recognized by all the 
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civilized nations by treaties, though the : 


tal subscriptions to 
the loan were up- 
wards of $4,170,000,- 
000, which was an 
oversubscription of 
almost 40 per cent. 
About 17 million 
people took bonds, 
or one in every six 
of our population. 
This is -evidence 
enough thatthe peo- 
ple are behind this 
war, and that the 
Potsdam maniac 
and anyoneelsethat 
gets in front of it 
will be smashed. 
The maniac still 
persists in his de- 
lusion that he is to 
win the war, or at 
least is still trying 
to make the Teuton 
people think so. 
“The offensive goes 
well ahead”, he said 
in an address at Aachen. The Hun part 
of him came out strong when he told 
his audience that he wished all the 
“faint-hearted might go to the front and 
see the devastation”, for then their lust 
for conquest and blood would be re- 
vived. He asserted that 600,000 British 
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present drive. This is an important ad- 
mission from the kaiser for if it is true 
it shows that the Hun losses must have 
been upwards of a million. It is proba- 
bly a lie, however, intended to cheer up 
the Germans at home who are appalled 
at their own losses and who are, as the 
kaiser unintentionally admitted in his 
speech, growing “faint-hearted’’s 

German Chancellor von Hertling, in 
an interview in Az Est, the leading 
newspaper of Budapest, Hungary, says: 
“T am still optimistic enough to believe 
that we shall have peace this year.” He 
added that the united Teuton empires 
were “broadening and deepening the 
work done by Bismarck”, in the way of 
beating Gown enemies and bringing 
their weaker neighbors under the Teu- 
ton yoke. In the future, he said, these 
great empires would be “protected 
against the assaults” of such neighbors 
as Serbia, Montenegro and Rumania— 
as the cats have to be protected from 
the mice. 

Arthur Balfour, British secretary for 
foreign affairs, confirmed in parliament 
what President Wilson had said. He 
emphasized the fact that though Ger- 
man plotters were trying to bring about 
a premature peace and to divide the al- 
lies and make them distrustful of one 
another, they "meant to stick together 
absolutely and they had but one single 
aim and policy, with no cross-purposes, 
suspicions or mental reservations. 

The Teutons had not made any hon- 
orable peace offer, but any time they 
wanted to talk business they would 
find the allies ready, he said. These 
words of President Wilson and Secre- 
tary Balfour are designed to call the 
bluff of the Teuton peace schemers, 
who have pretended that they wanted 
peace but have gone right on prepar- 
ing for more war. . 

The schemers continue to throw out 
peace “feelers” but these are all so out- 
rageous in terms that, as has been stat- 
ed, they cannot be classed as sincere 
or honorable. In a German “peace” 
outline captured in a German trench, 
“freedom of the seas” after the war is 
demanded—and the Teuton idea of this 
is that the central powers should be al- 
lowed a merchant marine totaling 18 
million tons, while the allies should be 
limited to only 11 millien. 

Also, the rest of the French coal and 
iron fields would be annexed by Ger- 
many, so that France would never 
again have the resources to fight a war. 
Germany was to annex territory on all 
sides, and the allies “who attacked 
peaceful Germany” were to be made to 
“pay all war charges, in raw materials, 
ships, ready money and territorial con- 
cessions.” 

All these “feelers”, while insincere, 
do allow us to gain some conception of 
what the Huns would impose on us if 
they won the war. We can imagine 
with what gusto they would levy war 
tributes and indemnities on us and dic- 
tate our future policies so that this 
country with all its resources would 
become tributary to them—and how 
they would make it appear that they 
were the injured parties and we the 


offenders. It is plain to see that there 
is no reasoning with such maniacs and 
that the only way to deal with them at 
all is to subdue them utterly and not 
let them have a word to say about the 
peace terms. When they are made 
normal and rational again we will rea- 
son with them, 


Japan to Back Up China. 


The situation of the Far East has 
taken an important change as the result 
of an agreement between Japan and 
China under which Japan is to furnish 
officers, supplies and cash to organize 
the Chinese forces for action in Mongo- 
lia and Manchuria. Russia had long 
been encroaching in these border prov- 
inces of China, and since the bolsheviks 
have been in control in Russia there 
has been a reign of terror there. 

Gen. Semenoff, the Cossack leader of 
the anti-bolshevik elements in the Far 
East, has been gaining ground lately. 
Some observers believe there is a good 
chance that the bolsheviks will be over- 
thrown and that a new government, 
founded on moderate lines, may be set 
up in Russia. No doubt this Japanese- 
Chinese alliance has such an outcome 
in view. That alliance is not aimed at 
the bolsheviks but at the German prop- 
aganda which is seeking to mortgage 
the whole of Siberia as well as Euro- 
pean Russia and extend the Teuton 
“sphere” clear through to the Pacific. 

Japan is not willing to sit idly by 
and see the Huns carry their conquest 
to her doors. President Wilson has as- 
sured the Russians that we will not 
stand for any allied attacks on them, 
but if, under a pretense of “peace”, 
they allow the Huns to overrun their 
country and make it a base of military 
operations they must expect that the 
allies will take whatever action is nec- 
essary to suppress this menace. 


Huns Still Feeling Way. 


At this writing the comparative lull 


on the western front still prevails, 
though the signs point to extensive 
preparations for the resumption of the 
German drive. The allies, by swift and 


‘gallant attacks, have won ground and 


improved their positions in three or 
four sectors, and have taken a consider- 
able number of prisoners. Some of 
these prisoners were fresh troops who 
had hardly been at the front an hour. 

There are indications that the Huns 
are having a hard time injecting a 
fighting spirit into their war-worn and 
battle-torn legions. Fighting on an 
empty stomach, with the chances in fa- 
vor of being killed, wounded or cap- 
tured, for the glory of the Hohenzol- 
lerns, no longer appeals to Fritz. He 
has been put off with promises now for 
four years, and he sees victory no near- 
er than ever—in fact he sees it receding. 

The German counter-attacks of late 
have lacked their old-time dash; the 
troops seem to be half-hearted, and in 
some cases even anxious to be made 
prisoner, in order to end their troubles 


and get a good meal and Christian . 


treatment. Instances are reported 
where German companies fought till 


they were surrounded and when the 
survivors offered to surrender, their 
officers shot them, 

It is only by such methods that the 
Germans can be made to fight for the 
kaiser. The kaiser, it turns out, had 4 
medal all ready for the general who 
was to win the great flanking battle on 
the Flanders front. But the expected 
victory didn’t come, and the kaiser is 
still carrying the medal as a pocket- 
piece. 

Fighting in the air is growing dail, 
more general. The allies are still short 
of positive supremacy but they ar: 
keeping the enemy on the defensive in 
the air.more than ever before. Th: 
Huns now venture forth only in flocks, 
and they will not fight unless they can 
outnumber our fellows. Maj. Roua! 
Lufbery, the foremost American airman 
in France, has been killed, and his 
death is a great loss. However, he had 
sent 17 Hun airmen to their doom, and 
that is the main thing. 

Since the German drive began; March 
21, the allied airmen have shot down a 
full thousand Hun airplanes, and they 
have also dropped upwards of a thou- 
sand tons of explosives on the German 
bases, railroad junctions, ammunition- 
dumps etc. behind the lines. A cap- 
tured German aviator confessed that 
the G.rman official figures on airship 
losses are “doctored” in order to keep 
the people at home satisfied and to im- 
press neutrals. 

The Huns have just carried out the 
most pretentious air raid they have yel 
made in England. This was the sixth 
raid this year. There was a continuous 
swarm of the Hun planes, but the anti- 
aircraft guns made it hot for them. The 
people refused to take warning and re- 
tire to shelters but insisted on viewing 
the operations, and as a result the casu- 
alties - ere unnecessarily large. 

Four of the Hun airplanes were 
brought down in flames—one of them 
being one of the big new three-man 
armored “tanks” or dreadnaughts of 
the air. The only people who showed 
any terror were the Hun prisoners who 
in accordance with the reprisal policy, 
had been placed in locations likely to 
be bombed by their airmen. A Hun 
has no courage when he has to face the 
things he practices on others. 

British aviators the other day made 
a wonderful daylight raid on the big 
German Rhine city of Cologne, the for- 
tress city of Metz and the manufactur- 
ing city of Saarbruck. Large numbers 
of bombs were dropped and many fires 
started. The air was full of Hun ma- 
chines; five of them were shot down, 
while all the British craft returned 
safely home except one. The scenes of 
this raid were 200 miles from the Brit- 
ish air base and 30 miles inside the 
German lines. 


MUST REIN OURSELVES IN. 

“He died in harness, poor chap.” 

“Yes, and by the way, did you ever no- 
tice how much like a harness life is? There 
are traces of care, lines of trouble, bits of 
good fortune and breaches of faith. Also 
tongues must be bridled, passions curbed, 
and every has to tug to pull through.” 
Boston Transcript. 
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Tie ESSENCE OF CURRENT ATAIRS 


ASummaty for Busy Readers, of the Significant iL and Discussions of the Day 








prestiliat Now Has Full Control. 


RESIDENT WILSON has signed the 
Pp Overman bill—a measure which 

confers on him practically dicta- 
torial powers over all the activities of 
the government so far as the conduct 
of the war is concerned. This revolu- 
tionary law is to remain in force until 
six months after the war is over. 

It gives the president power. to con- 
solidate and reorganize the numerous 
government departments, bureaus, of- 
fices, commissions, boards and other bod- 
ies; transfer functions from one to an- 
other as he may deem wise, and also 
transfer funds which have been appro- 
priated. However, he is not to abolish 
any bureau without notifying congress. 

There was a good deal of opposition 
to this measure when it was first sent 
to congress by the president. Congress 
is always jealous of its powers—and 
properly so; hence it looks askance at 
any suggestion which calls for the re- 
linquishment of any of its rights. Aft 
different times since we entered the 
war, congress has started to put its fin- 
ger into war matters, but each time the 
president has deftly headed it off. 

Many of the senators and representa- 
tives felt that the Overman bill was 
dangerous, as allowing too much power 
to the executive. The statesmen of the 
past, both Democratic and Republican, 
have issued solemn warnings against 
too great centralization of power, but 
this war has proved that there must be 
the utmost centralization if results are 
to be secured, 

The Germans already had centraliza- 
tion of power; in fact they never had 
anything else, so they were used to it, 
The kaiser and his gang had absolute 
control of everything as a matter of 
course. It is this centralization of au- 
thority in a single head which makes 
the Teuton empires so “efficient”. There 
is no such thing as division of authority 
or clash of opinion; everything is set- 
tled for everybody by those “higher 
up”, and all the underlings have to do 
is to hustle and do what they are told. 

\s long as we are competing against 
this Teuton “efficiency” we must adopt 
Similar measures and fight the devil 
with fire. President Wilson, as the lead- 
er of the Democratic party, has always 
declaimed against centralization, one- 
man power etc., for these things were 
diametrically opposed to Jeffersonian 
doctrines. But those doctrines are now 
obsolete and it would be as foolish to 
retain them as it would be to retain 
wagons for carrying army supplies and 
refuse to adopt gasoline trucks, 

Centralization is the principle that is 
dominant in the world today and this 
country was simply forced to adopt it 
more and more, in spite of all the clam- 
or against it. The Overman bill, said 
Representative Longworth of Ohio,— 
Col. Roosevelt’s son-in-law—was just 


the thing to foster the founding of a 
dynasty in this country. He said that 
the Republicans stood right behind the 
president and that in some cases they 
had shown that the president could rely 
on them better than on his own party 
for help; in fact if he had had to depend 
on his own party alone, our part in the 
war would have been a “farce.” But he 
asserted that “the continuous reaching 
out of the executive branch of this gov- 
ernment for more and more power is 
a growing menace to our institutions.” 

Mr. Gillett of Mass., Rep., protested 
that congress is not in existence simply 
as a “rubber stamp, to give assent to 
everything that is asked.” Ex-Speaker 
Cannon however rallied the Republi- 
cans in support of the administration. 
Both Democrats and Republicans, he 
said, must and would continue to give 
the president full support toward win- 
ning the war, and they would take his 
word for it when he declared that he 
needed something. The house finally 
gave its O. K. to the bill with only two 
dissenting votes. 


Changes in Aircraft Service. 


The president immediately after sign- 
ing the Overman bill took his first ac- 
tion under it by overhauling the con- 
trol of our air service, which has been 
the object of persistent criticism. He 
separated the construction of the ma- 
chines from the operation of them and 
took both functions away from the air- 
craft board and from the signal service. 
The construction branch he put in 
charge of John D, Ryan, and the opera- 
tion branch in charge of Maj.-Gen. Wm. 
L. Kelly. The aircraft board remains 
in existence but only in an advisory 
capacity. It is expected that these re- 
forms will prepare the way for the 
speeding up of the production of air- 
ships and the training of airmen. 

Different people have made attacks 
on the management of the air service, 
and the matter was brought to an issue 
when Gutzon Borglum the famous sculp- 
tor came out declaring that the presi- 
dent had allowed him to make a special 
investigation of the subject and that 
some ugly facts had been. unearthed 
but that the president had suppressed 
the matter. It was alleged that there 
were people in charge of airship activi- 
ties who were pro-German in sentiment 
and who were obstructing progress, 
also that the vast funds that were being 
spent were being wasted to a large ex- 
tent. 

The matter was the subject of spirited 
discussion in congress, and demands for 
an investigation were made. But the 
president took the bull by the horns 
and ordered a full investigation without 
waiting for congress to act. In order to 
stop the mouths of Republican critics 
and insure an unbiased inquiry he 
chose Judge Chas, E, Hughes, his Repub- 











lican opponent in the last presidential 
race, as special assistant to the depart- 
ment of justice in making this investi- 
gation. Judge Hughes promptly ac- 
cepted the assignment and placed him- 
self at the disposal of the government. 

No-one at Washington believes that 
there has been anything criminal or 
radically wrong with our airship ser- 
vice. There have been errors and de- 
lays and waste of money, just as in 
other branches of the war service, but 
these things are inseparable from the 
organizing of a new system on such a 
vast scale as this. + 

Much criticism has been leveled 
against the Liberty motor that has been 


developed for government use in air-’ 


planes, on trucks etc. When we went 
into the war we had no good motor. 
Some critics have asserted that it was a 
costly luck of foresight which allowed 
things to drift along in that way; but as 
Mr. Creel, the head of the publicinforma- 
tion bureau, has explained, the govern- 
met didn’t want to do anything in ad- 
vance which would make it look as if 
we were preparing for war. 

If we went into the war at all, he said, 
the ideal way was to go in unprepared; 
and he expressed himself as very thank- 
ful that we had not been prepared—be- 
cause it showed that we were not a mili- 
tary nation and that Uncle Sam had no 
chip on his shoulder. Undoubtedly the 
country and the allied cause are paying 
dearly for this “unpreparedness” policy 
—which has both its merits and its dis- 
advantages. 

When we began to plan for the crea- 
tion of an air navy we hadn’t even the 
designs for suitable airplanes or en- 
gines. First a group of experts had to 
be got together to go over all the differ- 
ent engines—including those in use by 
the Germans—select the best points and 
then combine them in a new design. 
Then the patterns had to be made and 
sample engines constructed and tried 
out before it could be determined 
whether the new hybrid motor was a 
success or not. 

The reports were that the motor was 
a great success—but whispers kept go- 
ing around that it was a failure. Wheth- 
er these Liberty motor “knocks” eman- 
ated from pro-German sources or from 
jealous rivals or were founded on actual 
facts could not be discovered by the 
public, 

Now it looks as if the subject would 
be aired, but if this investigation is like 
most others the people will not know 
anything more about the matter after 
it is all over than before. We can 
readily understand that in war times 
the most essential things must be kept 
secret. So strict is the censorship that 
even officers in the air service them- 
selves do not know many of the inside 
facts. 

They have to accept what they are 
told, and they are told no more of the 
inside conditions than is useful for the 
purposes of the war. There is neither 
time nor inclination for long discus- 
sions of such matters. Every man has 
his work cut out for him and more of 
it than he can possibly do; he knows 
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very little about anything beyond his 
immediate ken and whatever he does 
know he keeps to himself. 

Criticism is a good thing as it stimu- 
lates those in control to make renewed 
efforts; it also keeps them reminded of 
the fact that the people are expecting 
results from them and are watching 
matters. But results are more vital than 
means, and sensible citizens will not be 
inclined to carp at the means if the 
government produces the results. 

The new and greatly enlarged powers 
conferred on the president will enable 
himtopickhismenand putthemin direct 
charge of different activities, so that he 
will know exactly whom to look to for 


-results; and if he doesn’t get what he 


wants there will be no congress to 
waste weeks or months of time debating 
all the ins and outs of the matter before 
action can be taken. 

Everybody realizes that the powers 
given to the president would indeed be 
dangerous if there was a man in the 
White House who could not be trusted. 
But everybody knows that President 
Wilson can be trusted and that he will 
do his very best to win the war; he is 
not infallible and he will no doubt make 
errors of judgment, but his new pow- 
ers will permit him to make short cuts, 
without having to stop to “chew the 
rag” with everybody who thinks he 
should be consulted. 

Lincoln experienced the same diffi- 
culties during the Civil war, and he was 
constantly hampered and obstructed 
both by congress and by his cabinet 
and his military officers. Even he made 
mistakes, but he did his very best and 
he led the nation through its terrible 
ordeal and left it reunited. 

Once in particular Lincoln made a 
frank admission to Gen. Grant that he 
had made a mistake in disapproving of 
Grant’s plans around Vicksburg and 
that Grant was right. Lincoln tried one 
general after another and all of them 
made mistakes. He didn’t find a win- 
ner until he found Grant; when he did 
find him and proved that he could be 
relied on, he gave him practically full 
power to go in and win, and we know 
that Grant did it. 

The situation is the similar now. Pres- 
ident Wilson, like Lincoln, is very loyal 
to those he has chosen to act for him— 
too loyal in some cases no doubt. But 
the responsibility is on him and we 
can be assured that he will gradually 
get rid of his poor sticks and will put 
men in their place who will get results. 

Time is required to carry on this 
testing-out of men as well as of motors, 
airplanes, guns and everything else. Our 
allies, with the help we can give them, 
can hold the Huns back while we get 
good and ready to deliver them their 
death-blow. Uncle Sam’s idea is not to 
make more haste and less speed but to 
be sure he is right and then go ahead. 


All Boys of 21 Now in Draft. 


Congress has finally passed and the 
president has signed the bill which 
provides for the registration of all 
males in this country who have become 
21 since the first registration day, June 
5, 1917. The president issued a procla- 


mation carrying the new law into effect. 
He appointed June 5 as the day on 
which these youths must register be- 
fore their local draft boards. The law 
applies to all in this category, whether 
U. S. citizens or not. 

It is estimated that about 800,000 
young men will register under this law 
this time, Hereafter there will prob- 
ably be several days a year in which 
those will register who have come of 
age since the last date. Those who are 
thus registered will be assigned to their 
classes and their names will be placed 
at the foot of the eligible lists. 

Those already in the military service 
are exempt, as under the original draft 
law. The new law also exempts stu- 
dents who are now in college studying 
medicine or for the ministry but does 
not exempt those who may enter such 
schools hereafter. 

The president also signed a_ bill 
which will confer U. S. citizenship on 
some 125,000 aliens in the army, as well 
as many thousands of persons in civil 
life. Through ignorance or neglect of 
the old law many persons have failed 
to complete their naturalizations and 
so are technically classed as aliens. 
Now those who meet the prescribed 
tests will have a chance to perfect their 
citizenship. 


Aeroplane Mail Service Begun. 


Since the first practical success with 
a heavier-than-air flying machine, 
achieved by the Wright brothers about 
a decade and a half ago, many have 
confidently expected that the time 
would come when such machines would 
be regularly used for carrying mail, 
passengers and certain classes of 
freight. 

In the past three years aeroplanes 
have developed very rapidly, due to 
their extensive use in the war, so that 
they now can be made capable of car- 
rying considerable weight and about 
as safe and dependable as automobiles. 
In view of these developments the U. 
S. postoffice decided that the time had 
come to begin using flying machines for 
carrying mail and on May 15, last, such 
service was inaugurated between Wash- 
ington and New York. 

While the aerial transportation of 
mail is yet more or less of an experi- 
ment and somewhat uncertain, the 
above date may be regarded not only 
as marking the fulfillment of prophetic 
expectations but as ushering in the use 
of a new agent of progress and civiliza- 
tion as important, perhaps, as the tele- 
graph, the telephone and other inven- 
tions for facilitating the transmission 
of intelligence and the transaction of 
business. 

In the old days, some fourscore years 
ago, mail was 32 hours in going by 
stage coach, railroad and steamboat 
from one of these cities to the other 
and that was considered pretty rapid 
service. As railroad improvements 
were made and better facilities for the 
rapid handling of mail were provided 
the time was gradually reduced until at 
present letters can be carried from one 
place to the other and delivered at the 
receiving postoffice in six or seven 


hours. The new aeroplane service ||| 
cut this time in half at least; in fact. 
mail from New York was deposited iy 
Washington in just three hours ani 
five minutes after the flying machin, 
started from the former city on the 
first trip. 

In the first days of the new mail sery- 
ice the schedule for the delivery o0{ 
mail was disarranged by various mis 
haps. For instance, on the initial trip 
the machine from Washington develop. 
ed engine trouble and because of this 
and a heavy mist the pilot was oblige: 
to land at a point only about 30 miles 
distant from the starting point. Another 
flier lost his way from Washington {o 
Philadelphia and when he descended 
found himself at Cape Charles, Va., at 
the mouth of Chesapeake bay. 


However, it was to be expected that 
in pioneer work of this kind unfore- 
seen difficulties and accidents of vari- 
ous kinds would cause delays af first 
and while it may be a long time before 
mail can be carried with as much cer- 
tainty and as closely to schedule as by 
rail, improvements and changes dictat- 
ed by experience will no doubt over- 
come many of the present difficulties. 

The war department has supplied 12 
large training planes for this service. 
Those for use between Philadelphia 
and New York are equipped with Lib- 
erty motors and are capable of carry- 
ing 650 pounds—approximately 24,()\\() 
letters—at a speed as great as 120 miles 
an hour. The machines are “one-seat- 
ers” and are similar in build to those 
for bombing purposes in the war. 

Three are to be kept in Washington, 
six in Philadelphia and three in New 
York. The aviators have been detailed 
from the ranks of the fighting airmen 
of the military service. 

The schedule calls for a machine to 
start daily from Washington and New 
York at 11:30 a. m. At Philadelphia 
where a relay station has been estab- 
lished machines are kept in readiness, 
one to fly to New York and one to 
Washington, covering the final lap of 
the distance between the two termina! 
cities as soon as the machines covering 
the first part arrive and the mail can 
be transferred from them. 

At various places along the route 
emergency landing places have been es- 
tablished so that if a machine breaks 
down and cannot continue in flight 
it can descend and the mail can be 
transferred by motor truck to th 
nearest railroad station and sent for- 
ward to its destination in care of 2 
courier. 

No flights: will be made on Sunday 
and at first none will be made on days 
when weather conditions are unfavor- 
able. The greatest difficulties expected 
in bad weather are in keeping to tlh 
course and landing safely when ther 
is a heavy fog or when a heavy rain « 
snow is falling. On days unfit for 
aerial travel mail intended to have gone 
forward by aeroplane will be sent b) 
rail and delivered by special service. 

The postage rate has been fixed at 24 
cents per ounce or fraction thereof. | 
event the aeroplane arrives too late for 
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regular city deliveries matter on which 
postage is prepaid at this rate is deliv- 
ered by special service. Parcels can be 
sent provided they do not weigh more 
than two pounds and do not exceed 30 
inches in length and girth combined. 

A special stamp is used for the serv- 
ice. It has a red border and shows ‘an 
aeroplane in flight on a field of blue. 
The first stamp issued was sold to Post- 
master General Burleson. After it had 
been affixed to a letter addressed to the 
postmaster at New York it was auto- 
graphed by President Wilson and will 
be sold at auction for the benefit of 
the Red Cross. 

Through an error made at the bureau 
of engraving and printing some of the 
new stamps were printed with the aer- 
oplane upside down. A Washington 
man bought a sheet of 100 at the face 
value—S24—and discovering the mis- 
take held on to the stamps expecting 


to sell them advantageously to stamp 
collectors. Within a short time he dis- 
posed of the sheet for $12,500 and the 
purchaser in turn sold it for $20,000. 

The postal authorities are pleased 
with what has been accomplished so 
far and are planning to make improve- 
ments of various kinds and to extend 
the service later to other cities. 

Somé members of the senate, how- 
ever, do not regard the new service so 
favorably. When the $100,000 appro- 
priation for experiments in the trans- 
portation of mail by aeroplane was up 
for consideration in the senate recently 
Senator King of Utah declared that as 
the United States is unable to produce 
enough planes for its fighting forces it 
should not use any for carrying mails, 
Senator Gallinger of N. H. predicted 
that the postage rate of 24 cents an 
ounce would prove prohibitive and the 
service would fall into disuse, 





NEWS 





NOTES | 








Cruiser Sinks Steamship. The City of 
Athens, an American steamer on her way 
from New York to Savannah, was rammed 
and sunk by a French cruiser off the Dela- 
ware coast a few nights ago. Over 60 per- 
sons lost their lives, including 10 men, two 
women, a number of U. S. marines and 
about a score of French sailors. The acci- 
dent happened at about one o’clock and 
most of the passengers were asleep in their 
berths. Fire broke out immediately fol- 
lowing the crash and many of the people 
leaped overboard in their nightclothes. 
The wireless operator on boar? was able 
to send out only one S O §S call before the 
ship went down; it is believed that he was 
drowned at his post. A dense fog pre- 
vailed at the time, which was responsible 
for the accident, though, according to Capt. 
Forward of the American vessel, the fog 
horns were being continually sounded. 
Following the crash the French ship, which 
was barely injured, put about’and flashed 
her search-lights over the water while life- 
boats were sent out to pick up the people 
struggling in the water. So quickly did the 
stricken ship sink—only about 4% minutes 
elapsed from the time she was sruck until 
she went down—that the crew had no op- 
portunity to launch any of her boats. 





U. S. Leads in Silk Manufacture. As a re- 
sult of the effects of the war on the silk in- 
dustry in the several countries engaged in it, 
the United States has become the leading 
nation in the manufacture of that commod- 
ity. About 20,000 tons of silk and silk 
waste are used in America each year. In 
the far East silk is also being manufac- 
tured more extensively while Japan leads 
the world in its production. 





To Increase Food Production. Strong 
pressure is being brought to bear on school 
ind college students of the country to in- 
duce them to give their vacations this 
summer to Uncle Sam, that is, to devote 
the summer months to intensive garden 
cultivation or to work on farms instead of 
enjoying the period at the seashore, in the 
mountains or wherever their fancy might 
take them. Hon. P. P. Claxton, U. S. com- 
missioner of education, is pushing the en- 
terprise. Already there has been organized 
in the U. S. bureau of education a school- 
ind-home garden division made up of ex- 
pert gardeners from some of the leading 


heel 


agriculture colleges of the country who will 
assist in directing the work. It is expected 
that at least 5,000,000 boys and girls and 
40,000 teacher-directors will give this en- 
terprise their services. Should this be the 
case the production of food in this country 
this year would be increased by not less 
than $250,000,000, experts believe. 





President Visits Circus. President Wil- 
son attended a performance of Barnum & 
Bailey’s circus in Washington recently. 
The president is fond of shows; he is a 
regular attendant at Keith’s theater and 
other playhouses of the national capital 
and also makes it a point to see most of 
the circuses that come to town. As the 
Wilson party entered the big tent by a 
private entrance on the recent occasion a 
man in a red uniform reminded the presi- 
dent that he had not paid the war tax on 
his ticket. Mr. Wilson smiled jovially and 
walked the whole length of the big tent to 
the front entrance and deposited 15 cents 
with the ticket seller. 


Must Go to School. A law has been 
passed in New York requiring persons in 
the state between the ages of 16 and 21 
who are unable to speak and write Eng- 
lish to attend either a public or a private 
day or night school. The main object of 
the law is to reduce illiteracy among the 
foreign population. 





To Aid Needy Alien Enemies. The fed- 
eral government has given its approval to 
the plan of the Swedish and Swiss legations 
to conduct relief work among indigent 
alien enemies throughout the country. 
Families of alien enemies who are interned 
may secure aid direct from the legation 
funds. Law-abiding alien enemies who on 
account of their status are finding it diffi- 
cult to get along may also find relief 
through a national committee of Ameri- 
cans which is being formed to co-operate 
with the legations in making the work ef- 
fective. 





Actors Volunteer. An “Over There The- 
ater League” has been started for the pur- 
pose of providing theatrical entertainment 
for the American soldiers in France. In 
response to a call for volunteers for serv- 
ice along this line thousands of actors and 
members of the theatrical profession, in- 


cluding many of the most famous stars of 
the American stage, offered their services. 
Uniforms, transportation across and back 
and care while there will-be furnished by 
the Y. M. C. A, it is announced. It is 
planned to give the performances in the 
Y. M. C. A. huts back of the lines. Presi- 
dent Wilson has written his hearty en- 
dorsement of the move. 





Jews in New York. The Jewish Commu- 
nal Register which has just been issued 
states that there are 1,500,000 Jews living 
and working in New York city. This is 
about one-tenth of the entire Jewish race. 





Coal Company Punished. For failing to 
obey one of the fuel administration rules 
the New York and Philadelphia Coal and 
Coke Co. has been ordered to suspend op- 
erating for five days, to contribute $1000 
to the Belgian relief fund and to refund 
$1.35 for each ton of low grade coal which 
it has delivered. The charges preferred 
against the coal company were that a Bel- 
gian relief steamer and several other ships 
had been supplied with an inferior quality 
of coal when the requirements of the fuel 
administration were that only smoeless 
coal should be used. The neglect of the 
company to comply with the order exposed 
the ships to attack by submarines, it was 
stated. 





Asked to Locate Trees. President Wilson 
has issued a special request to the 350,000 
Boy Scouts of America to search out black 
walnut timber and inform the U. S. war 
department of the location of the various 
trees, their sizes, the names of the owners 
and the prices asked for them. Black wal- 
nut wood is necessary for making gun 
stocks and airplane propellers. President 
Wilson informed the Boy Scout organiza- 
tion that he believes its members are par- 
ticularly well fitted for carrying out the 
work. 





Cannot Close Trail. Litigation for the 
closing to the public of Bright Angel Trail 
in the grand canyon of the Colorado river 
resulted in the refusal of the higher courts 
to which the case was appealed to grant 
such rights to a mining company which 
sought to locate the trail as a mining claim. 
The decision supported a previous ruling 
made by the U. S. department of the in- 
terior. 





A Mahogany Ship. With the present 
scarcity of ships and the high price of lum- 
her for making them people may well open 
their eyes to know that Uncle Sam owns a 
vessel made of real mahogany. The ship, 
whose name is the “Matchless”, is being 
used by the coast and geodetic survey. She 
was built about the year 1859 by pirates 
near Key West who stole the material from 
stranded merchant vessels. She is said to 
be the last ship to bring a cargo of slaves 
to the United States. During the Civil war 
the “Matchless” was used by the Confed- 
erates as a blockade runner and Jefferson 
Davis planned to escape on her. After the 
war she was used as a training ship for 
the navy, later being turned over to the 
coast and geodetic survey. 

The Aberdeen Fund, managed under the 
auspices of Lord and Lady Aberdeen of 
England for the benefit of Irish children, 
has been closed by the courts, the pro- 
moters agreeing not to solicit any more in 
this country for charitable purposes unless 
directly connected with the war. The at- 
tention of authorities was first drawn to 
the Aberdeen fund enterprise by an inci- 
dent in which the Aberdeens refunded 
money to an audience who had demanded 
it because the star attractions which had 
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been advertised for the occasion did not 
appear. It was revealed before the dis- 
trict attorney that an aggregate of $40,000 
had been collected while only $3,500 had 
been spent for benefits. The remainder, 
Lord Aberdeen stated, had been intrusted 
with several concerns which he named. 
Lord Aberdeen was formerly lord lieuten- 
ant of Ireland and governor general of 
Canada. His wife was president of the In- 
ternational Council of Women. 


Broker Punished for Fraud. R. M. Wind- 
horst, a Chicago broker, was recently sen- 
tenced to two years at Leavenworth prison, 
in addition to paying a $10,000 fine, for de- 
frauding the government in the sale of 
supplies to one of the military camps. The 
judge in passing sentence regretted that 
the death penalty could not be imposed on 
Windhorst. 

eee 

Express Companies Merge. Four leading 
express companies—the Wells Fargo, the 
United States, the Adams and the Ameri- 
can—have amalgamated for the period of 
the war, thus eliminating the possibility 
of the government’s taking them over. For 
some time the companies have been losing 
money. They first sought the government 
to take control of their stock but later 
decided to pool their interests in the hope 
of being able to continue profitably. Each 
company in the combination is rated ac- 
cording to the valuation of its property as- 
The capitalization totals $35,000,000. 

went t 

Boys Must Drill. A law has been put 
into effect in New York state under which 
youths between 16 and 19 years of age are 
required to attend drills regularly and per- 
form military duties. Certificates are is- 
sued to those who comply with the law. 
Without a certificate a boy cannot attend 
public or private school or obtain employ- 
ment. 


Escape of Germans Foiled. A 50-foot 
tunnel, dug evidently by German prisoners 
in an attempt to escape, was discovered by 
guards at the Fort McPherson prison camp 
in Georgia. Considerable secrecy must 
have attended the digging of it for no-one 
suspected anything until the Germans be- 
gan quarreling among themselves, causing 
the guards to enter the inclosure to dis- 
perse them. For the first time then they 
suspected something was wrong and a sys- 
tematic search of the grounds was begun, 
ending in the discovery of the tunnel. , 


Explosives in Lead Pencils. Pencils of 
German make, containing explosives, have 
been found in several military canton- 
ments. Soldiers and civilians are warned 
to be on the lookout for them. 


La Follette Denounced. A resolution was 
passed by the Colorado Republican state 
committee denouncing U. S. Senator La 
Follette for his stand with respect to the 
war and urging that his expulsion from 
the senate be speedily effected. Colorado 
representatives who voted against the war 
were also arraigned. 

German Hall Dynamited. A hall used by 
the Sons of Herman, a German society of 
Dakota City, Nebr.. was blown up with 
dynamite a few nights ago. 


The Automobile Blue Books for 1918 
have been completed and are now ready for 
the public. They contain diagrams of 
over 415,000 miles of highway in the United 
States with various charts and maps handy 
to the motor tourist. The preparing of the 
edition required the redrafting of over 
167,060 miles of roads which had been built 
or improved during the year. Some $120,- 


000,000 was spent for the betterment of 
highways outside of the amount spent in 
the construction of the hundreds of new 
roads running to the various military 
camps and cantonments. 


Increased Soft Coal Production. The fuel 
administration announces that during a re- 
cent 6-day period 11,688,000 net tons of 
bituminous coal were mined in this coun- 
try. This amount is an increase of 5.7 per 
cent over the production the week before. 
For the month of April, it is estimated, 
46,478,000 net tons were mined, which is 
about 10 per cent over the amount mined 
during April, 1917. 


Church Merger Valid. In 1906 a merger 
of the Cumberland Presbyterian church of 
Missouri with the Presbyterian church 
proper was declared and the property of 
the former taken over. Some of the Cum- 
berland church members objected to such 
arrangements and many refused to regard 
the merger as legal. Lately the case was 
carried before the supreme court and a de- 
cision was rendered holding the merger 
valid. 


Find Hoarded Wheat. During a two-day 
drive by over a thousand township and 
county food officials in Illinois some 500,- 
000 bushels of wheat was found to be still 
in the hands of farmers and dealers. 





Goverment’ Notes 





Alien Property Taken Over. Alien prop- 
erty, aggregating in value around $280,000,- 
600, has been taken by the government un- 
der alien propert® laws to be converted 
into units which will aid in the war. Up- 
wards of 7,100 trusts are included and over 
100 manufacturing plants. One of the 
largest of these is the Bosch Magneto Co. 
of New Jersey whose property is valued at 
approximately $7,000,000, 


Prices of Hides Fixed. As a means to- 
ward lessening the cost of shoes and leath- 
er products the war industries board has 
established as a maximum price for the 
stocks of hides in the country that which 
prevailed April 24. Tanners have been no- 
tified to establish also a price on leather. 


Chevrons for the Army. Official announce- 
ment was made some time ago, that mem- 
bers of the American expeditionary force 
in France, non-combatants as well as those 
bearing arms, who have been on duty six 
months are entitled to wear gold chevrons 
on their sleeves. Formerly only men doing 
actual fighting at the front were allowed 
this privilege but owing to the dissatisfac- 
tion that prevailed among those who 
through no fault of theirs were delegated 
to duties back of the lines it was deemed 
wisest to change the rule. Special wound 
chevrons have been authorized for men 
who have been wounded during conflict 
with the enemy and also for soldiers of 
previous wars who likewise have been 
wounded. Chevrons for noncommissioned 
officers in the American army have been 
limited to one to be worn on the right arm. 


Steel and Pig Iron Commandeered. Every 
ton of steel and pig iron in the United 
States is now under federal control. The 
war industries board recently required the 
steel manufacturers of the country to de- 
vote the entire capacity of their plants to 
war orders and an agreement by them was 
signed to that effect. Should any surplus 
occur after the war needs are met it will 
be distributed to non-war industries. Man- 


ufacturers of passenger automobiles will 
be among those to feel the effects of the 
order first, it is believed. 


To Settle Boundary Dispute. In reply to 
a request from the Guatemalan and Hon- 
durian governments that the United States 
have a hand in settling the long disputed 
boundary line between Guatemala and 
Honduras the state department recently 
invited the two governments to Washing- 
ton to confer with American diplomats on 
the issue in question. Both have respond- 
ed by sending commissions. 


Treatment of Prisoners. Considerabl« 
criticism is rife all through the country 
concerning the treatment accorded German 
prisoners in the United States. Repeated 
stories of the freedom given prisoners at 
various camps have led authorities to make 
special investigation of the matter with the 
result that stricter measures were ordered. 
One account relates that military officers 
at a prison camp in Georgia permitted the 
Germans to play their national airs and 
treated them as guests of the nation rather 
than as prisoners. In the face of other re- 
ports coming from Germany telling of the 
brutal treatment given American prisoners 
there indignation in many instances ha: 
been aroused to fever heat. Two prison 
camps in Georgia were recently instructed 
to set the prisoners at work building roads. 
The state department is making every ef- 
fort through Spain to ascertain the actual 
treatment that American prisoners are re- 
ceiving at the’ hands of the Germans. 
Should absolute evidence of their mis- 
treatment be brought out some kind of 
retaliatory measures would no doubt be 
taken toward German prisoners here, it has 
been intimated. 

nig 

Artillery Motorized. With but few ex- 
ceptions the motorization of field units in 
the American expeditiona 7” force ..as been 
completed. Large shipments of artillery 
tractors have been safely landed in France 
to take the place of forage and draft ani- 
mals. Considerable space used hitherto for 
the transportation of horses and mules will! 
thus be saved. 


CARELESS, VERY. 

Some time since a fond mother returned 
from an afternoon call and found her five- 
year-old daughter huddled up in a big arm- 
chair, crying bitterly. 

“Why, Bessie,” exclaimed the mother, 
taking the little one in her arms, “what in 
the world is the matter?” 

“Somefin dwedful has happened,” sob- 
bed the youngster, nestling closer to her 
mother. “I—I—” 

“That’s all right, darling,” coaxingly re- 
sponded the mother. “Tell me all about it.” 

“It was my dolly,” was the tearful ex- 
planation of Bessie. “She dot away from 
me and breaked a dish in the pantry.” 


WORSE THAN HE REALIZED. 


It is told of Rufus Choate, the famous 
lawyer, that on one occasion he appeared 
in court in behalf of a certain blacksmith 
whose tools and stock-in-trade had been 
seized by a creditor. So powerfully did the 
great advocate depict the wrong that he 
contended had been done to his client 
and so vivid was his description of the ex 
tent to which the forge had been stripped. 
that the blacksmith, who sat near by, wa: 
observed to burst into tears. 

“Why, Tom,” said a sympathetic friend 
“what’s the matter with you? What are 
you crying about?” 

“Oh,” replied the blacksmith between his 
sobs, “until Mr. Choate spoke I had no idea 
I had been so damnably t-t-treated !” 
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GERMANY. 


Says Germany. Must Lead. The great 
width of the gulf that exists between the 
Germans and the nations opposing them 
in the war with respect to terms of 
peace and agreements for future inter- 
national relationships is indicated by 
warnings to the German people against 
the dangers to Germany of the inter- 
national ideals of the entente allies and 
the United States, published recently in 
a prominent German periodical, These 
warnings for the most part are from the 
pens of university professors. 

One of them, Prof. Spahn of Strass- 
burg university, declares that the need 
now is clearness about vital conditions 
of Germany and the full development 
of the German state of existence, rather 
than universal peace, the rule of law 
and freedom of peoples, He says that 
if there is to be a unity of European 
peoples it cannot be based on the equal- 
ity of all for all are not equal; unity 
must be based on the leadership of the 
most efficient people—the Germans, 
who are sufficiently full of idealism to 
be “capable of lighting the horizon of 
humanity with an idea so great and 
eternal”, 

Another professor asserts that the 
history of the world shows that nothing 
but power can win peace. Pointing to 
the Brest-Litovsk peace as an example, 
he declares that Germany must “exact 
from the situation as much material 
advantage as the military position per- 
mits”. 





Take Clothing of Dead. It is related 
in the biography of Emperor William I 
that when he saw the body of a young 
German lying on the battlefield of St. 
Privat in the Franco-Prussian war he 
expressed no sympathy for the fallen 
soldier but remarked that his uniform 
was still in good condition and it ought 
to be kept. This ghoulish idea of econ- 
omy is believed in by the Germans at 
the present time; they send out special 
squads of men to strip the dead in order 
that their boots and uniforms may be 
used again. The clothing of fallen ene- 
mies is taken along with that of dead 
Germans and used, no doubt, for ruse 
purposes. The Elberfeld Freie Presse 
a short time ago called attention to the 
fact that the dead are buried not only 
with outer garments but with under- 
clothing and shoes and stockings. As 
itis necessary to make stocks of cloth- 
ing of all kinds go as far as possible in 
order to carry on the war, it says, this 
practice should be stopped by the au- 
thorities and all unnecessary clothing 
should be confiscated. It suggests that 
if the dead cannot be buried without 
clothing paper garments may be used. 





Rations Reduced. The supply of food 
materials from the Ukraine has been 
far short of what the Germans had 


hoped and expected and the American 
embargo of foodstuffs to neutral Euro- 
pean countries has materially lessened 
their production of meat so that their 
meat exports to Germany show a mark- 
ed reduction. As a result the German 
authorities have had to cut down the 
food allowance for both civilians and 
soldiers. Bread rations have been re- 
duced from eight to five ounces daily 
and meat rations from seven to five 
ounces weekly. The soldiers have com- 
plained and protested against getting 
less food when they had expected more 
but their only answer is that they must 
economize. Meanwhile, the receipts of 
food materials from the United States 
have increased to such an extent in the 
allied countries that they have been 
able to make individual daily allow- 
ances of food comfortably larger. 





Prussian Suffrage Rejected. A motion 
to restore the provision for equal suf- 
frage in the Prussian franchise reform 
bill, cast out in committee a few weeks 
ago, was rejected by the Prussian lower 
house. 


Miners Called to Fight. About 100,000 
miners from the Rhenish Westphalian 
mining districts have lately been called 
for service in the army and prisoners 
of war are being put at work in their 
places in the mines. Russian prisoners 
are being literally worked to death. 
Frontier guards, principally men past 
the age of 40, have also been called for 
active service on the western front and 
youths and crippled soldiers have been 
sent to take their places. 








Troops Mutiny. Reports tell of mutiny 
among German regiments in Esthonia, 
resulting in the killing of several of- 
ficers, Trustworthy troops sent in to 
the district arrested 200, a number of 
whom were condemned to death. A 
mutinous outbreak has also occurred in 
a German regiment at Dvinsk. 





War Stops Factories. A German man- 
ufacturer in a letter to one of the news- 
papers says that only 70 spinning and 
weaving mills out of 1,700 are now oper- 
ating at full capacity and that the num- 
ber of boot and shoe factories has been 
reduced from 1,400 to 300. Out of 720 
oil plants only 16 are now working at 
high pressure, he reports. His figures 
show that in the silk industry there are 
only 2,500 spindles active instead of 
45,000 as in more prosperous times. 


Dwellings Scarce. Germany is said 
to lack 750,000 of having enough small 
dwellings. No empty houses are avail- 
able in any of the large towns and rents 
have gone up 50 per cent. The dwell- 
ing house committee of the reichstag 
recently recommended that the state 
advance 500,000 marks and construct 
family barracks and the committee’s 


reeommendations 
adopted, 


were unanimously 





Buying U. S. Notes. German agents 
are said to be buying large quantities 
of American notes and sending them to 
Austria to be used in the purchase of 
foodstuffs from the Ukrainians who re- 
fuse to accept anything but American 
money for their products. 


Twelve Dresden Socialists charged 
with distributing pamphlets advocating 
the overthrow of the kaiser and pro- 
moting strikes in Germany in the hope 
of bringing peace have been convicted 
of high treason and sentenced to penal 
servitude of 18 months to eight years. 


ENGLAND. 


Sinn Fein Plotters Arrested. For a 
long time the Sinn Fein movement in 
Ireland has been carried on in defiance 
of civil and military authorities but the 
majority of the English people appar- 
ently considered that so long as it re- 
mained purely Irish it would be wise 
for the government to wink at it. 

When the British war cabinet a few 
weeks ago proposed to allay unrest and 
discontent among the Irish by com- 
bining home rule with conscription in 
Ireland it was hoped that the different 
factions there would be placated but as 
time went on the antagonism increased 
instead of diminishing. The national- 
ists were disposed to look on the home 
rule offer as a cloak for enforcing con- 
scription in Ireland while the Ulsterites 
held that the proposal was only a ruse 
by the government for forcing home 
rule on them and so the quarrel con- 
tinued as bitterly as ever. 

A short time ago coast guards arrest- 
ed a man said to have been landed in 
Ireland by a German submarine and 
papers found in his possession furnish- 
edevidence that separatists and pro-Ger- 
mans in Ireland had been treasonably 
plotting with Germany. Immediately 
the government caused a wide-spread- 
ing drag-net to be drawn by the police 
and soldiers with the result that some 
500 Sinn Feiners in various parts of 
Ireland were made prisoners. 

Among those arrested were Edward 
De Valera, president of the Sinn Fein, 
who was born in New York of a Span- 
ish father and an Irish mother, Arthur 
Griffiths, Countess Markiewicz, several 
Sinn Fein members of parliament and 
various others prominent in Sinn Fein 
circles. A large proportion of those 
taken into custody were arrested in 
connection with the uprising at Easter 
two years ago and were later pardoned 
by premier Asquith’s government. The 
round-up took place so swiftly and 
methodically that there was scarcely 
any bloodshed. 

The government authorities issued a 
proclamation announcing the discovery 
of the German plot and declaring that 
it would be combated by the most dras- 
tic measure. All loyal Irishmen were 
called on to help defeat the maneuver 
and voluntary recruiting was urged in 
order that compulsory military service 
might not be imposed. 

As in other Irish affairs, American 
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opinion has considerable weight with 
Irishmen in the present difficulties and 
all of them are anxious for American 
support and sympathy. The lord mayor 
of Dublin is about to come to America, 
it is announced, to present a detailed 
statement of Ireland’s case against the 
compulsory military service act, pre- 
pared at a conference of representatives 
of the nationalists, Sinn Feiners, O’Bri- 
enites and laborites. 

At a recent meeting of members of 
the Irish party presided over by John 
Dillon, nationalist leader, a statement 
was issued to the effect that the British 
government was not sincere in its home 
rule proposal, that it has failed to keep 
its promises to Ireland and that it has 
attempted to deceive the American gov- 
ernment and the American people. 

The London Observer expresses the 
hope that President Wilson and the peo- 
ple of the United States will not be 
fooled by this manifesto but will under- 
stand that the Lloyd George govern- 
ment aims at restoring normal order in 
Ireland, applying gradually equal mili- 
tary service, as in England, Scotland 
and Wales, and then bringing in the 
home rule bill. 

The “Irish race convention” which 
met in New York a few days ago peti- 
tioned President Wilson and congress 
to take steps to bring about for Ireland 
such self-rule and self-determination as 
the president has outlined for the peo- 
ples of the world. The convention ac- 
cused the British of keeping Ireland in 
a state of arrested development and 
denounced the arrest of the 500 Sinn 
Feiners as an outrage, without any evi- 
dence to support it and designed to 
“crush the cause of Irish freedom”, 

John Devoy, one of the speakers, de- 
clared that the people of Ireland will 
not go into open insurrection because 
they are not armed but they will die 
at their own doors rather than fight 
with England in this war. There is 
no German or other kind of plot in 
Ireland, he asserted; all that is being 
done is jp the open. 


Americans Visit King. The American 
labor delegation was cordially received 
at Buckingham palace by King. George 
and members of the royal family the 
other day. In his welcoming address 
the king said that the war is fulfilling 
his dream that England and America 
should work together harmoniously to- 
ward those ideals of progress and civili- 
zation common to both English-seaking 
people. The two nations, he said, have 
made common cause in this war in de- 
fending freedom and justice and he 
hopes that when peace comes they will 
continue side by side in efforts to attain 
the same ideals and aspirations. Arthur 
Henderson, leader of the British labor 
party, declared at a trade council meet- 
ing that British labor will trust Presi- 
dent Wilson to secure a democratic 
peace and will aid American labor in 
backing him. 


PORTUGAL. 


Paes Inaugurated. Dr. Sidonio Paes 
who was chosen for the presidency in 


the election some time ago has been 
formally proclaimed president of the 
republic. On his inauguration he grant- 
ed full amnesty for all political, mili- 
tary and minor civil offenders. 


To Revise Constitution. A constitu- 
tional assembly has been called to re- 
vise the constitution. It is expected that 
the remodeled constitution will follow 
somewhat the lines of that of the Unit- 
ed States. Since the overthrow of the 
monarchy and the establishment of the 
republic in 1910 there have been sever- 
al political upheavals and it is thought 
that the object sought now is to give the 
executive greater authority and so 
make the government more stable. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Teuton Rulers Meet. Emperor Charles 
visited German headquarters the other 
day and conferred with the kaiser rela- 
tive to political, economic and military 
questions affecting the two monarchies. 
It is said that the kaiser agreed to the 
solution of the Polish question desired 
by Austria on condition that Austria- 
Hungary conclude a 15-years conven- 
tion with Germany. This, it is inti- 
mated, may soon lead to complete union 
between Austria-Hungary and Poland. 

It is understood that steps were tak- 
en toward a formal definition and rec- 
ognition of the dual-monarchy’s sub- 
servient position with reference to 
Germany. According to a Vienna dis- 
patch, the new alliance is fixed for a 
term of 20 year's. 

Though they were not invited and 
apparently not wanted, the kings of 
the German states of Saxony and Ba- 
varia were present at the conference 
because they did not want to leave the 
management of German affairs altogeth- 
er in Prussian hands, 

While the Berlin Lokal Anzeiger pro- 
fesses to see in the conference an au- 
gury “of further successes for the Ger- 
man sword,” liberal and socialist news- 
papers in both Germany and Austria 
are not highly pleased with the results 
of the meeting, accomplished without 
the sanction of the parliaments. 

Vorwaerts, the socialist organ of Ber- 
lin, foresees that the convention will 
have a harmful effect on Austrian in- 
dustry after the war when large loans 
from foreign countries will be impera- 
tively necessary. Maximilian Harden, 
in his Die Zukunft, ridicules the whole 
scheme of the central Europe alliance 
and sounds a warning to the people 
against being again disappointed, re- 
minding them of the lies they were told 
prior to 1914 as to the cowardice and 
weakness of the various countries 
which are now arrayed as enemies of 
Germany. 

The tension between the different 
racial groups subject to the Austro- 
Hungarian government continues, ap- 
parently aggravated by measures insti- 
tuted. by the authorities with a view to 
overcoming it. The Czech members of 
the Austrian upper house of parliament 
some time ago demanded an independ- 
ent state, protested against the govern- 
ment’s “anti-constitutional and one- 
sided” handling of the national ques- 





tions of Bohemia and warned the go, 
ernment against proceeding with high 
handed methods in the present gra\ 
period. 

Speeches violently attacking Ger- 
many and the new Austro-German alli- 
ance were delivered at a theater in 
Prague, the Bohemian capital, ani! 
Czechs and Jugo-Slavs paraded throug), 
the streets shouting “Long Live Wilson, 
Clemenceau and Lloyd George”. As r 
taliatory measures against these demon 
strations a state of siege was declare:| 
and the police and military garrison 
were reinforced. 

The food situation in Galicia is said 
to be extremely grave and many people 
are dying of starvation. 


PERSIA. 


Treaties Annulled. The government 
has given notice that it regards as nu!! 
and void all treaties imposed on Per- 
sia in recent years, particularly the 
Russo-British pact of 1907. Under the 
terms of this treaty it was agreed that 
the sphere of Russia’s interests in Per- 
sia should be limited to the provinces 
adjoining the Russian frontier, amount- 
ing to about 305,000 square miles, whiil: 
that of Great Britain should be limited 
to Persian provinces adjacent to the 
British frontier, altogether about 137,- 
000 square miles. It was agreed that 
the two powers would respect Persian 
independence and integrity although 
the possible necessity of financial con- 
trol was contemplated. The agreement 
delineated a neutral sphere of about 
188,000 square miles between the Rus- 
sian and British spheres. The govern- 
ment a few months ago asked Russia to 
withdraw Russian troops from the Rus- 
sian sphere and Trotzky, the bolshevik 
foreign minister, denounced the Russo- 
British treaty as having been inimical! 
to Persian independence and declare: 
it null and void. The Persians, it is 
said, have lately been seeking to effect 
a permanent alliance with Germany. 


ONE REVOLUTION ENOUGH. 


“The Russian bolsheviks with words of 
reason,” said Samuel Gompers the oth« 
day, “tried to fight the German autocrac 
with its 42-centimeters and poison-gas and 
machine-guns. An unequal battle. An w 
equal battle, truly. It reminds me of th: 
dog that tried to bite the buzz saw. The 
fight lasted one round.” 








TEACHERS—GET GOVERNMENT WAR 
JOBS. 


All teachers, both men and women, should 
try the Government examinations soon to 
be held throughout the entire country. In 
fact, the examination of May 25th, states 
that those who have graduated from a Co! 
lege or University and those having a High 
School or equivalent education will be pla: 
ed on a special list and certified for ap- 
pointment and advancement before t! 
others. War necessitates thousands a) 
pointments. The positions pay from $12! 
to $1500; have short hours and annual \ 
cations. 

Those interested should write immediat« 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. P-174, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., for large descriptive book, show- 
ing the positions,open and giving man) 
sample questions, which will be sent free 
of charge.—Advt. 
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Education for the Eyes. 


Civilized man uses and abuses his 
eyes so much that in many cases they 
are weak and unable to perform their 
function normally. This fact is at- 
tested by the increasingly large number 
of people who wear glasses; examina- 
tions of men for military service show 
that defective vision is even more prev- 
alent than is indicated by the large pro- 
portion of glass-wearers. 

Dr. W. H. Bates of New York who 
has been successful in overcoming er- 
rors of refraction without glasses be- 
lieves, according to an article in the 
Detroit News, that the deformations of 
the eyeballs responsible for errors of 
refraction result from an abnormal 
strain on the extrinsic muscle, also that 
they are by no means permanent but 
continue only so long as the strain con- 
tinues, and this theory is borne out by 
his experiments. 

He finds that the abnormal strain is 
caused by an unusual effort to see. Er- 
rors of refraction can be cured, he 
maintains, by manipulations of the eye 
muscles and by helping the eyes to 
function without unnecessary exertion 
and to look at things without effort. 
This is accomplished by a system of 
education for the eye. By such eye 
education normal vision has been re- 
stored to more than 1,000 children, 

Civilized man uses his eye as though 
it were a photographic camera, Dr. 
Bates says, and that is why his vision 
is so often defective. Everything that 
falls on its sensitive plate is seen equal- 
ly well by the camera but the human 
eye is not made to accomplish such 
feats. The eye sees best in the direc- 
tion in which its owner looks; when 
used in this way it is at rest and Dr. 
Bates says it can never tire, even if 
kept in use all day and all night. 

When the eye attempts to see every 
point in the field of: vision as well as 
the central point, however, its visual 
power is lowered and at the same time 
it is subjected to a severe strain. This 
strain, Dr. Bates is convinced, is re- 
sponsible for the majority of eye trou- 
bles. 

Rest and practice are necessary to 
the attainment of central fixation. To 
rest the eyes they should be used to 
look at something black and then cov- 
ered so that all light is excluded and so 
that all pressure on the eyeballs is 
avoided. If the patient remembers the 
black perfectly he will see black. Oth- 
erwise he may see all of the colors of 
the rainbow but usually he sees gray. 

When one succeeds in “seeing black”, 
we are told, the effect is surprising. The 
vision is noticeably improved, though 
this effect may be only momentary. If 
there has been a headache or pain in 
the eyes it is likely to disappear. The 
effect is the same whether the black is 


seen or remembered. As the black can- 
not always be kept before one nor can 
he see with the eyes closed, those who 
desire to see normally should learn to 
remember black just as well with the 
eyes open as shut. This simple system 
of education can be depended on, Dr. 
Bates believes, to keep the eyes always 
in normal condition. 


A “Mystic Tumbler”. 

A novel device that can be used for 
amusement purposes or as an exhibit 
to attract attention to displays in show 
windows of stores is described in the 
Electrical Experimenter. To observ- 
ers not let into the secret it consists of 
an inverted glass tumbler floating in 
mid-air and mysteriously pouring out a 
never-ceasing stream of water. 

To make it, cut a quarter-inch hole 
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in the center of the bottom of an ordi- 
nary tin wash basin and one large 
enough for a three-fourths-inch drain 
pipe near one edge. If the device is to 
be used for a show window corre- 
sponding holes must be drilled ir the 
floor of the latter, if for amusement 
purposes only the device could be set 
upon a box or other arrangement to 
conceal the supply and waste pipes in 
which case the holes should be drilled 
in the top of the box. The waste pipe 
can be made of tin. It should be sol- 
dered in place and should extend up 
to within three-fourths of an inch of 
the top of the basin; its lower end 
should run down through the floor to 
connect with a rubber hose to carry off 
the waste water. 

In the center hole a glass tube with a 
bore of from one-eighth to three-six- 
teenths of an inch is fixed by means of 
soft putty liberally applied around the 
tube, on the bottom of the basin. This 
tube should extend up to the same 
height as the drain pipe and should be 
long enough to pass down through the 
floor when the device is in place. 

The basin is set in the position desir- 
ed, with the glass and tin tubes extend- 
ing through the holes made in the floor 
for them. After the supply tube has 
been adjusted to a perfectly vertical 
position the basin is pressed down 
tightly against the floor so as to force 
the putty up close about the glass and 


make a water-tight joint. A rubber 
tube is stretched over the lower end of 
the glass tube and connected with a 
water-supply pipe, fitted with a stop- 
cock. 

Now invert a thin, light glass tum- 
bler in the basin over the glass supply 
tube and turn on the water slowly. The 
pressure of the water will lift the glass 
higher and higher, as the water is 
turned on. The shower of water fall- 
ing from the tumbler hides the rising 
stream in the center and the ripples 
and waves in the basin conceal the 
glass tube so that to the uninitiated the 
glass seems to be floating in air and to 
be constantly pouring forth water from 
nowhere. 

If desired the device can be further 
“camouflaged” to mystify onlookers by 
coiling some wire about the tumbler, 
leaving the ends stick out at either side, 
as the illustration shows. This makes 
it look “electrical” and gives rise to the 
misleading assumption that the effect 
is produced by some unusual applica- 
tion of electricity. 


Germans Have Lost Dye Monopoly. 


Before the war the whole world de- 
pended on Germany for dyestuffs be- 
cause German chemists and manufac- 
turers had developed the making of 
dyes and “intermediates” to 
high point and had convinced the peo- 
ple of other countries that these prod- 
ucts could be bought from Germany 
cheaper than they could make them for 
themselves. American and British man- 
ufacturers have turned intensively to 
the problem of making aniline colors in 
the past three years and they have suc- 
ceeded so well that the dyestuff monop- 
oly has been wrested from Germany, 
probably for all time. 

Indigo of excellent quality is being 
produced in wholesale quantities from 
coal tar in the United States and many 
other dyes, “fast” and equal in every 
way to those of German manufacture, 
are also being made. At the sixth na- 
tional textile exhibition lately held in 
New York the National Aniline and 
Chemical Co., an American concern, 
displayed dyeings of a large number of 
“National colors”’—the trademark of 
the concern—together with dyeings of 
the same class of German-manufactured 
dyes. To show how the quality of 
American dyes compares with that of 
foreign products the colors exhibited 
had all been subjected to identical tests 
of scouring, fulling and exposure to 
light and weather. 

The company designed the exhibit to 
demonstrate the manner in which it 
has fulfilled its promise to place on 
the American market an adequate and 
comprehensive line of colors and also 
to show that it is a “war industry” for 
its “bases” or “intermediates”, some of 
which were displayed, are used in the 
manufacture of munitions as well as in 
the production of dyes. 

The British are successfully making 
both dyes and “intermediates” from 
coal tar and plans for making their 
output increasingly large are going for- 
ward satisfactorily. Beginning where 
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the Germans left off, the British have 
devised new compounds and produced 
dyes of which the Germans were ig- 
norant. 

Besides fine dyes, nitric acid, fuming 
sulphuric acid and such intermediates 
as benzidine, betanaphthol and synthet- 


ic phenol have been produced by the 
British Dyes Co., promoted by the 
board of trade with the assistance of 
the treasury. In thecast two years the 
company’s profits have enabled it to 
pay the maximum dividends allowed on 
each share of capital. 


Total Eclipse of the Sun of June 8 


States are very fortunately placed 

for viewing the very unusual phe- 
nomenon of the total solar eclipse of 
1918 which occurs on the 8th of June. 
Total eclipses are rare, and those that 
are positioned so that they can be ob- 
served by a large number of people and 
without going to some remote place are 
still rarer. 

There was an unusually fine solar 
eclipse in 1914 and astronomers from 
various countries went to:Russia and 
The coming 
of the war interfered with their work 
and made it practically a failure, how- 
ever. 

Astronomers are interested in eclips- 
es not from the spectacular point of 
view but because during a total solar 
eclipse the halo around the sun, known 
as the corona, becomes visible and dur- 
ing the brief duration of the eclipse it 
can be photographed, measured, exam- 
ined with the spectroscope, etc. Some- 
thing new is learned from every eclipse 
and the men of science never let a 
chance slip to make these studies, no 
matter if the locality of observation is 
at the antipodes, 

A solar eclipse can never remain total 
more than eight minutes,and the period 
of totality runs from that down to zero. 
Hence the observers haven’t a second 
to lose and they must make the most of 
their opportunity when the long-await- 
ed time comes. Often they have been 
preparing for the eclipse a whole year, 
—getting special instruments ready, ar- 
ranging their data, traveling to the most 
favorable spots and setting up their 
equipment. Most of the leading nations 
maintain astronomical observatories 
and their governments arrange to have 
parties observe every important eclipse. 
The. observatories connected with col- 
leges, etc., also take an active part in 
this work. 

It is important to have a number of 
highly trained and well-equipped par- 
ties in the regions where the eclipse is 
visible, so that if bad weather inter- 
feres at one place the desired observa- 
tions may be successfully carried on at 
some other. 

Sometimes after all the preparation 
and expense the observers will be de- 
nied the least glimpse of the phenome- 
non owing to clouds or rain. In fact it 
is the popular belief that eclipses pro- 
duce cloudy weather, though that is not 
an established fact. 

Our special map shows the location 
of the path of totality of this eclipse. 
It is almost as if the eclipse this time 


P states in all parts of the United 


was arranged specially so as to be 


viewed to the best possible advantage 
by Americans. 

The path of totality varies from about 
66 miles wide in the state of Washing- 
ton to 40 miles in Florida. Thousands 
of people who live near the path of to- 
tality have planned to make the journey 
to points within the path so that they 
can have a chance to see a solar eclipse 
that is actually total. 

However, even those who live long 
distances from the path of totality will 
still be able to see the eclipse as nearly 
total—always provided the weather is 
favorable. For example those at Santa 
Fe will see 91 per cent of the sun’s sur- 
face obscured, those at Minneapolis 78 
per cent, those at New York 68 per cent 
and those at Washington 74 per cent. 


What Causes Eclipses? 


There are eclipses of the sun and 
eclipses of the moon. An eclipse of the 
sun is produced when the moon passes 





Fig.l. Diagram of Eclipse of the Sun. 
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‘Fig2. Annular Eclipse: Fig. 3. Partial Eclips. 











between the earth and the sun and cuts 
the sun’s light off from us. In other 
words, the moon’s shadow is cast on 
the earth, and while that shadow is 
passing, the people who are within its 
path behold the sun as more or less ob- 
scured, according to their position. 

An eclipse of the moon is produced 
when the earth is between the sun and 
the moon, and the shadow of the earth 
falls on the moon, thus obscuring that 
luminary and blotting all or part of it 
out. The earth and the moon are al- 
ways casting shadows from the sun but 
it is only at infrequent times that all 
three bodies are near enough in a 
straight line for these shadows to fall 
where we can see them. 

The moon makes a revolution around 
the earth every month, and if the 
moon’s path was in exactly the same 
plane as the earth’s path we would 
have a total eclipse of the sun at every 
new moon, and a total eclipse of the 
moon at every full moon. That would 
be two eclipses a month, separated by 
regular periods of half a month. 

But the moon’s orbit is inclined at 


an angle of about five degrees from the 
earth’s orbit, and this makes it so that 
most of the time when the moon passes 
between the earth and the sun it is 
either above or below the common 
plane and thus no eclipse occurs. If, 
however, the moon at a given time is 
near enough the crossing point or 
“node” to cause an eclipse of the sun, 
then it is likely to be still near enough 
the common plane half a month later to 
cause an eclipse of the moon. 

This explains why usually eclipses go 
in pairs—a solar eclipse and a lunar 
eclipse, half a month apart. But no 
pair of eclipses will be visibly equally 
at the same place, for after half a 
month has passed the shadow will fall 
in a different locality and the point of 
observation will have changed. 

Thus in this case we find that half a 
month after this solar eclipse of June 
8 we will have a companion eclipse of 
the moon, namely on the night of June 
23-24. But by that time the moon will 
have departed a little from the com- 
mon plane and the path of the shadow 
will fall farther south on the globe. So 
that though the eclipse will be visible 
for a short time at Washington the main 
path will traverse South America, the 
Pacific ocean and Australia. Two weeks 
later still, the moon will have got far 
enough away from the plane so that its 
shadow will not fall on the earth at all, 
and there will be no eclipse. 

Dec. 3 next there will be an annular 
eclipse of the sun. That is, by that 
time the moon will be farther from the 
arth and so it will not obscure the 
whole of the sun’s surface, and at the 
maximum point it will leave an annulus 
or ring of light still showing. That 
eclipse also will be visible mainly in 
the southern hemisphere. 

Owing to a chance relation between 
the motions of the earth and moon, a 
given eclipse will be very nearly re- 
produced after the lapse of 18 years 
and about 11 days. This period was 
known to the ancients and was called 
the “saros”—and by its aid they were 
able to roughly predict eclipses. 

For instance, knowing this period, 
you do not have to be an astronomer in 
order to predict that in 18 years and 11 
days from this total solar eclipse of 
June 8 there will be another eclipse of 
the same nature—namely June 19, 1936. 
And counting back you will know that 
there was alsoa similar eclipse 18 years 
and 11 days earlier, or May 28, 1900, 
which is a fact. 

But there are many different series 
of eclipses, and so this does not mean 
that eclipses must be 18 years and 11 
days. apart. Usually there are four 
eclipses in the year—two of the sun and 
two of the moon—and as the sun and 
moon are as long below the horizon as 
they are above it this means that the 
average for any place is reduced to two. 

Last year was very unusual for it 
witnessed seven eclipses—which is the 
greatest possible number. Such a thing 
will occur again only twice during this 
century, namely in 1935 and 1982; and 
there was only_one such year in the 
whole 19th century, namely 1805. 
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The last total eclipse visible in the 
United States was May 28, 1900—name- 
jy the companion eclipse to this coming 
one—the two being separated by the 
“saros” period. The next one will be 
in 1923, but that will be of a different 
series. And the coming one will be 
superior to both of these in duration 
and extent of visibility. 

If a solar eclipse happens at a time 
when the moon is at its nearest point 
to the earth, the path of totality can 
be as much as 167 miles wide. This 
time the moon is not so close, and ac- 
cordingly the path is not so wide. The 
shadow moves over the earth with 
creat rapidity—the speed varying from 
about 1000 to 5000 miles an hour, ac- 
cording to the relative distances of 
the sun, earth and moon at the time. 


Eclipse Begins the Next Day! 


saradoxical as it may seem, this 
eclipse commences June 9 and ends 
June 8 Hence we have the apparent 
impossibility of something ending be- 
for it begins. And yet that is not a 
fairy tale or a puzzle-problem but an 
actual fact. 

The eclipse begins on the little island 
of Borodino, off the coast of Japan, 
where the sun rises partially obscured. 
As that is west of the international 
date-line it occurs in the morning of 
June 9. The shadow then sweeps by 
a curve in a northeasterly direction 
nearly to the Aleutian islands and then 
comes in a southeasterly direction and 


later than the almanacs say; hence the 
almanac figures for the eclipse will 
have to be amended by an hour. The 
astronomers will still abide by the old 
time; it would never do for them to 
either “save” or “waste” an hour, as it 
would upset their calculations com- 
pletely. 

The eclipse will begin in the state of 
Washington about 2:30 p. m. and it will 
end off the Florida coast about 7 p. m., 


reckoning by summer time. The time of 


totality will be different, however. It 


will begin about 3:54 in the state of 


Washington, and the totality will re- 
main about two minutes. The totality 
stage will be reached about at the fol- 


lowing times, near the places stated, 
going by standard summer time for 


those regions: Baker City, Oreg., 4:04; 


Denver, 5:22; Guthrie, Okla., 6:31; Jack- 
son, Miss., 6:37; Orlando, Fla., 6:41. The 
entire eclipse will vary from about two 
and a half hours where it begins to 


two hours where it ends. 


The eclipse can be viewed with the 
naked eye through a piece of smoked 
glass; caution should be observed in 
looking at the sun in any case as the 
Those em- 
telescope or opera-glass 
should be sure to use a smoked glass or 


light may injure the eyes. 
ploying a 


light filter. 


An image of the eclipse can easily be 
thrown on a screen so that a number of 
people can see it at once. This is done 
by aid of a telescope which is propped 
up in a darkened window, pointed at 
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enters the United States near the mouth 
of the Columbia river, in the state of 
Washington, when it is still the after- 
noon of June 8. From there the shad- 
ow will take a course diagonally across 
the country, as shown by our map, and 
it will cross Florida and pass off to 
sea in the Bahama islands, where it 
will be merged in the sunset. 

_The modern Joshua will on this occa- 
sion command the sun to stand still for 
just one hour—so far as clock time 
80es. That is to say, congress, by means 
of the daylight-saving law, has decreed 
that the sun shall rise and set an hour 


the sun and focused in such a way that 
the image will fall on the screen. By 


this method the phenomena can be 


studied at leisure and with no discom- 
fort or danger to the eyes. 


The astronomers, as already stated, 
anxious to 
study the corona or halo that surrounds 


are always particularly 
the sun—which cannot be seen at ordi- 
nary times for the reason that it is im- 
possible to look directly at the sun. The 
eclipse, by cutting off most of the sun’s 
light, gives us a brief chance to see how 
its edge looks, 

The corona is not merely a regular 






























































ring of light; it is very irregular in 
shape. It is believed to be the sun’s 
atmosphere. Then there are also 
streamers or protuberances which pro- 
ject out from the sun for millions of 
miles into space. These streamers are 
known to consist of incandescent gas 
composed of the same elements that 
are found on the earth. 

During an eclipse that is total or 
nearly total, very strange things are 
apt to occur. Animals exhibit a curi- 
ous restlessness and do not know what 
to make of the affair. Chickens go to 
roost, thinking night has come—which 
shows that they are governed by the 

















light and not by any sense of the pas- 
sage of time. A peculiar weird light 
prevails and the foliage and whole 
Jandscape takes on a fantastic appear- 
ance. 

There is one very interesting phe- 
nomenon which should be looked for 
when the sun is just showing as a 
crescent. The patches of light pro- 
duced by the sun at this stage when 
shining through knot-holes, interstices 
in foliage, etc., will take the form of 
numerous crescents, as shown in our 
sketch, which was made by the Path- 
finder observer at the time of the 
eclipse of 1900. 

Everybody has observed the round 
patches of light cast by the sun ordinar- 
ily, when shining through any small 
aperture. The patches are round be- 
cause the sun is round. But when the 
lighted part of the sun is reduced to a 
crescent the patches of light cast by it 
also take that form. Where the condi- 
tions are favorable the appearance is 
very striking and beautiful. 


THE RIGHT SPIRIT. 


President John G. Hibben, of Princeton, 
said the other day: “It costs $10,000 to 
make an airman, and no airman should be 
foolishly reckless, for his country can’t af- 
ford to lose him. I like ‘to think of the 
Princeton boy who was asked, when he 
went from his training camp to the front: 

“Well, are you prepared to die for your 
country ?’ 

“‘Not a bit of it,’ said the young air- 
man. ‘I’m prepared—and well prepared 
to make about six Huns daily die for 
theirs!’ ” 


THE HUNTED HUN. 
There was a little Hun, 
And he had a little gun, 
And his bullets were all dumdum,dumdum ; 
He shinned up a tree 
To snipe what he could see, 
But now he is in kingdom come-come-come! 
—R. M. Eassie, “Odes and Trifles.” 
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TWENTY-FOUR NATIONS ARE NOW AT WAR 


ICARAGUA has just got on the 
N right side in this great conflict 

by joining the league of honor 
and declaring war on Germany. Nica- 
ragua makes an even 20 nations that are 
now allied for the righteous work of 
clearing the world of Huns. Germany 
has on her side three minions—Austria- 
Hungary, Turkey and Bulgaria—thus 
making 24 countries that are now class- 
ed as belligerents in this war. 

This does not mean that each of the 

20 allied nations is fighting all the cen- 
tral powers, or that each of the central 
powers is fighting all the allies. For 
example we have declared war only on 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, and we 
are nominally at peace with Turkey 
and Bulgaria. Russia and Rumania are 
nominally at peace with the central 
powers, but we must count them as still 
factors in the struggle, and in case of 
a sudden turn of affairs they may be 
actively back in it at any time. 
- Few people who do not make a 
special study of the war could give a 
list “out of their head” of all the nations 
that are engaged in the conflict. As 
this is a question that is constantly 
asked, it will be timely to review the 
subject here. This article should be 
preserved so that it can be referred to 
later, when information on the matter 
is needed. 

The immediate cause, or pretext, of 
the war, was the assassination, June 28, 
1914, of Archduke Francis Ferdinand, 
of Austria; heir presumptive to the 
throne, ahd his wife, by Serbian zea- 
lots, while on an official visit to the city 
of Sarajevo (pronounced “Sair-a-yay- 
vo” the capital of Bosnia. The old 
Turkish provinces of Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina were “entrusted” to Austria by 
the treaty of 1878, following the Turko- 
Russia war. 

Austria was to “occupy” these prov- 
inces and preserve order there, but 
she was given no permanent title to 
them. As soon as she got possession 
of them however she proceeded to Teu- 
tonize them and fortify them with a 
view to keeping them forever. 

By good rights the provinces should 
have gone to Serbia, as the great major- 
ity of the people are of Serbish extrac- 
tion. Serbia was a protegee of Russia 
however, and the powers were afraid 
to let Serbia have this “window on the 
Adriatic” for fear that Russia would 
make use of it as an avenue for pushing 
her “sphere” down through eastern 
Europe to the Mediterranean. 

The Serbians were never reconciled 
to the treaty which gave this territory 
to their neighbors the Austrians, and 
it was this grievance that largely ac- 
counted for the animosity between the 
two neighbors. Again after the Balkan 
war of 1912-13 the Teutons blocked the 
ambitions of Serbia, by refusing to let 
her have the old Turkish province of 
Albania, which she had helped to win 


and which is also largely populated by 
Serbs. 

Thus once more Serbia was kept from 
getting her long-coveted and well-de- 
served “window” on the Adriatic, and 
Albania was made into a pretended 
autonomous country under the rule of 
a German princeling named Henry of 
Wied. For centuries there has been an 
irreconcilable feud between the rival 
races in that part of the world chiefly 
the races of Teuton extraction, like the 
Germans of Austria, and those of Slav 
extraction, like the Serbs and Montene- 
grins, 

It is necessary to take this general 
survey of the situation there in order 
to understand the animus which would 
lead the Serbians to plot against the 
Austrians. While the Serbian govern- 
ment was not directly back of the assas- 
sination of the Austrian archduke, it 
was natural enough that the Serbian 
people would feel that the tragedy was 
only an act of eternal justice against 
a tyrannical neighbor. 

Austria after some parleying issued 
an ultimatum to Serbia July 23, 1914 in 
which 10 demands were made. Some of 
these were oppressive and were clearly 
intended to provoke war. The other 
powers of Europe at once saw that here 
was the spark that might start the long- 
threatened general war and set the 
world afire. The peaceable ones, nota- 
bly England, France and the United 
States, sought to have the disagreement 
settled by arbitration, but the milita- 
ristic ones, namely Austria and Ger- 
many, were determined that nothing 
should stop them. 


Germany Confesses Her Crime. 


The Austrian and German govern- 
ments have lied and lied in the hope of 
covering up the part they took in thus 
starting the war and have tried to shift 
the blame to anybody and everybody 
else—first to Serbia, then to Russia, 
then to France and finally to England. 
Secret history which has recently been 
laid bare however proves beyond a 
doubt that it was Austria, driven from 
behind by Germany, who deliberately 
started the war, for the purpose of 
stealing Serbia and as much more ter- 
ritory in central and eastern Europe 
as they could find any excuse for nab- 
bing. 

This secret history is revealed in the 
recent confession of Prince Lichnow- 
sky, who was German ambassador at 
London at the time the war broke out. 
Prince Lichnowsky of course was one 
of the ablest and most reliable states- 
men Germany possessed—but he differ- 
ed from almost all the German lords 
in having some sense of honor and 
decency. 

Prince Lichnowsky is surely the 
most reliabie witness that could be 
called. He knew the war situation 
from both sides, and being a German 


lord himself we may assume that he 
would at least put Germany’s side in 
the most favorable light. But what 
does he say? 

He says frankly that it was not Serbi: 
or Russia or France or England who 
brought on the war, but Germany her- 
self; she could have prevented it but 
she chose to decree it instead. Princ 
Lichnowsky even says that Austria was 
inclined to listen to reason and not 
press little Serbia to war, but the kaiser 
vetoed this idca and said that the war 
must g on anyway. 

He confirms the fact already pub- 
lished, but which Germany has denied, 
that there was a conference of the kai- 
ser and his war-lords at Potsdam Jul, 
5, 1914, and that the decision there 
reached was that there should be war, 
but that the blame for it should be 
thrown on others. 

Prince Lichnowsky did his best to 
avert the war, and he says plainly: 
“My London mission was wrecked not 
by the perfidy of the British but by th« 
perfidy of our own policy; I had to sup- 
port a policy that I knew to be falla- 
cious. We pressed for war, and we 
deliberately destroyed the possibility of 
a peaceable settlement.” 

The leading newspapers of Germany, 
confronted by this damning confession 
of the man who was in the best possi- 
ble position to know the inside facts, 
have been compelled to own up that it 
was not the entente powers but Ger- 
many and Germany alone that started 
the war. The Munich Post observes: 
“Through an untruth we have been 
driven into a constantly intensified 
hatred of England. Our government 
knew that this lie was a lie but it lacked 
the courage to resist the Pan-German 
militarists who wanted the war.” 

This confession, from the highest 
source, is of very great historical im- 
portance, as it settles for all time the 
question of who was responsible for 
the war. Austria was the immediate 
offender, but as we now know she was 
acting simply as catspaw for the kaiser 
and his Prussian gang of freebooters. 


Austria Started War July 28, 1914. 


Going: back now to the situation in 
July, 1914, we find that Austria under 
pressure from Berlin, refused to show 
any quarter to Serbia but insisted on 
making war—pretext or no pretext— 
like the wolf in the fable who killed 
the lamb on the pretense that the lamb 


“was muddying the water in the stream 


from which he was drinking, although 
the wolf was above the lamb and ac- 
cordingly it was the wolf that was 
muddying the water for the lamb. 
Austria started the war by refusing to 
wait and by declaring war on little 
Serbia July 28, 1914. This was one of 
the most diabolical and disreputable 
attacks in all history, and surely there 
is not a feature of it that Austria should 
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not be ashamed of. In the first place 
there was no possibility that little Ser- 
bia would attack Austria, for Austria- 
Hungary had a population of 50 million, 
or 20 times as much as little Serbia, 
and hence no-one can be made to be- 
lieve that the purpose of the war was 
really self-defense. 

Events moved swiftly then. Ger- 
many was so eager to get into her long- 
planned war of conquest that she threw 
to the winds the deliberation and cau- 
tion that even criminals observe. She 
waved aside all offers of mediation and 
delay including one from the United 
States and one from Russia July 29. 
King George of England tried to exert 
his personal and family influence on 
the mad kaiser and get him not to de- 
clare war on Russia and France, but 
the maniac of Berlin answered that it 
was “too late” and that his armies 
could not be recalled as they were 
already on the march across the fron- 
tiers. 

So Germany declared war on Russia 
Aug. 1, 1814, and against France Aug.3. 
She expected that France would go to 
the rescue of her ally Russia, and so 
she issued a demand on Belgium for 
right of way for her armies through 
Belgian territory in order to attack 
France. Belgium refused this demand 
and Aug. 3 Germany threw her troops 
across the border into Belgium—the 
German imperial chancellor von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg declaring that the treaty 
in which Germany had agreed to re- 
spect Belgian neutrality and sovereignty 
was only “a scrap of paper.” 

Germany’s pretext here was that she 
was afraid France was going to attack 
her. So she declared war on France the 
same day as on Belgium, Aug. 3. France 
had kept her soldiers 10 kilometers 
from the frontier but Germany was in 
such haste that she did not even stop 
for the declaration of war before send- 
ing her troops across. Berlin tried to 
lie out of this, as out of everything 
else, but it happens that a letter of the 
German consul at Basel, Switzerland, 
refers to the wounding of a German 
officer Aug. 2, “on French soil”. 

This proves by official German tes- 
timony that Germany was the aggressor 
there as elsewhere, and that she had 
already violated French sovereignty 
and actually made war on her neighbor 
on the day before she declared war. 
The whole railroad system of Germany 
had been constructed with a primary 
view to its use for hurling vast armies 
across the border in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 

Germany has made the silly plea that 
she was fighting this war in self-defense 
but the facts show that she was the one 
in every case who broke the peace and 
struck the first blow—and this was not 
on German territory but on the terri- 
tory of her neighbors, where she was 
necessarily an invader. Consequently 
she is caught red-handed as the crim- 
inal who started the war—not in the 
heat of the moment but as a deliberate 
act of conquest and oppression which 
she had been working for for years.. 

As early as Aug. 9, 1913, nearly a 
whole year before the war, Austria told 





her triple-alliance ally Italy in con- 
fidence that she was planning to start 
war on Serbia, but Italy had refused to 
follow her ally in such a dastardly war 
as that. The records show however 
that Germany and Austria went on 
with feverish and costly preparations 
for war, regardless of whether Italy 
would stay with them or not. 


England Answered Belgium’s Cry. 


England, on finding that Germany 
had invaded Belgium and thus broken 
a sacred treaty to which all three of 
them were parties, declared a state of 
war with Germany Aug. 4. Aug. 6, 
Austria-Hungary declared war on Rus- 
sia. Aug. 5 little Montenegro had dar- 
ingly declared war on her great neigh- 
bor Austria, and Aug. 11 she extended 
this to Germany. Aug. 9 Serbia declar- 
ed war against Germany; Aug. 10 France 
against Austria; Aug. 13 England 
against Austria. 

Aug. 23 Japan, as the ally of England, 
declared war on Germany; and Austria 
as Germany’s ally responded to this by 
declaring war on Japan Aug, 25, and on 
Belgium Aug. 28. Oct. 29 Turkey yield- 
ed to her friend the kaiser and made 
war on Russia; Nov. 5 England and Ja- 
pan declared war on Turkey. 

This wound up the year 1914. Italy 
at the beginning of the war had re- 
pudiated the triple alliance, refused to 
join Austria and Germany in their rob- 
bing plans and declared her neutrality. 
May 23, 1915 she went into the war on 
the side of the allies. 

May 24 the miniature republic of San 
Marino, which is inclosed in Italian 
territory, followed the lead of Italy and 
she threw her entire army of 80 men 
into the conflict. In fact she was al- 
ready technically at war with Austria, 
for Austria had made war on her about 
a century before, and San Marino had 
refused ever to make peace. 

Aug. 22 Italy declared war on Turkey. 
Oct. 15 England declared war on Bul- 
garia, who was aiding Turkey; and 
Serbia, France, Italy and Russia at 
onee followed suit. 

This closed the record for 1915. March 
8, 1916 Germany declared war on Port- 
ugal, as the ally of England, Italy and 
Germany were still nominally at peace 
but when Italy found that her old ally 
was sending soldiers to the Austrian 
front to fight her she declared a state 
of war Aug. 27. Rumania had long been 
wavering and she also made the plunge 
Aug. 27 by taking sides with the allies. 

No other nations joined in the war 
until the United States came in April 6, 
1917. Cuba was game and she joined 
the allies April 7, and the Panama re- 
public came in April 10. 

Greece had been wavering and as 
long as her Pro-German king Constan- 
tine was in control her government had 
favored the central powers. But he was 
deposed and she got into the game June 
29. Then far-off Siam joined on the 
same side July 22. 

The negro republic of Liberia showed 
that it was white in spirit by declaring 
war on the central powers Aug.7. The 
republic of China did the same Aug, 14, 


Brazil was the only one of the big South 
American republics to accept President 
Wilson’s urgent invitation to show their 
colors, and she declared war on the 
Teutons Oct. 26,after her ships had suf- 
fered attacks by U-boats. 

The only two countries that have 
been added to the list in 1918 is Guate- 
mala, who came in on the allies’ side 
last month, and Nicaragua, who just 
came in May 7, Seven others of the 19 
Latin American republics have severed 
relations with Germany, namely Boli- 
via, Chile, Costa Rica, Haiti, Honduras, 
Peru and Uruguay. Ecuador, Paraguay 
and Salvador are neutral but have de- 
clared their sympathy with our side. 

Argentina is neutral but the Hun atro- 
cities have forced her nearly to the 
point of declaring war. Colombia is 
resentful toward the United States but 
more so against Germany. Mexico is 
neutral but she could be more friendly 
to us without hurting herself, and in 
some respects she is favoring the Ger- 
mans, 

Venezuela is the black sheep of the 
Latin-American countries. German 
agents are busy there and she makes no 
bones over favoring Germany, in spite 
of the fact that it was only 15 years 
ago that German warships were coer- 
cing her and this country stepped in 
and saved her. 


Nine-Tenths of World at War. 


Thus we find that 20 nations are ar- 
rayed against the central powers. If 
we count all the population of India, 
China, Russia etc., on the allies’ side, 
this means that 1,350,000,000 people are 
enlisted on that side, representing an 
area of 45,000,000 square-miles or over 
three-fourths of the total surface of the 
globe and four-fifths the total popula- 
tion. 

Against this array we have the four 
centr:" powers with a population of 
about 170,000,000 and an area of 2,300, 
000 square-miles if we still credit Ger- 
many with her lost colonies. This 
leaves the neutrals with a total popula- 
tion also of about 170,000,000, represent- 
ing an area of 11,000,000 square-miles. 

This summary which is made here 
for the first time, reveals a most inter- 
esting fact. What is it? It shows that 
the central powers have a population 
averaging 75 to the square-mile, the 
allied nations 30 and the neutrals only 
15. In other words each inhabitant 
of the allied nations has two and a half 
times as much land on the average as 
one in the central powers has, and the 
people of the neutral countries have 
five times as much as those in the cen- 
tral powers. 

This fact helps to explain the “land- 
hunger” which afflicts the people of the 
central powers. The central nations 
are overpopulated and this has led their 
rulers to plot and scheme in order to 
get hold of more land for them to col- 
onize and expand on. 

The allied natiots are better supplied 
with land; in fact we have seen that 
they are better supplied than the aver- 
age for they have four-fifths of the land 
surface of the globe, and only three- 
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fourths of the population. The central 
powers have one-tenth the total popu- 
lation but only 1-40th the total land. 

These figures also help to explain 
why the neutrals are neutral. For the 
most part they have all the land they 
want; hence they have no object in 
joining the central powers in their land- 
grabbing schemes and they are loth to 
risk anything on either side. In fact 
they are the best off of all the nations, 
for as already shown they have one- 
tenth of the world’s population and 
one-fifth of all the land. 

Land is the basis of all wealth and 
land is what the nations want. 

Wars have always been fought mainly 
for conquest, and conquest is at the bot- 
tom of this war. If the Huns had had 
plenty of land they would never have 
started such a costly conflict. 

It was not a war of defense, for the 
allies were already oversupplied with 
land and they would never have touch- 
ed Germany. But Germany needed the 
land and her war-lords thought that 
this land which they did not possess by 
justice could be obtained by force. Ac- 
cordingly they bent all the nation’s 
energies to preparing for “the day” 
when some excuse could be seized by 
them for starting the big war which was 
to win untold spoils and appease the 
land craving of their people. 

They ignored the commandment, 
“thou shalt not covet”, and they plotted 
to take the land they wanted from their 
neighbors and let these neighbors suf- 
fer. Now they, are in possession of a 
vast amount of the allies’ territory and 
they count on keeping this territory in 
their “sphere” and making it tributary 
to them. They plan to colonize this new 
territory and exploit it—drawing raw 
materials from it to supply their mills 
and selling back manufactured products 
in return. 

As one of the leading German states- 
men has just said, Germany now has 
enough land in her grasp to keep her 
occupied for generafions to come, with- 
out the necessity of looking for more. 
That shows why she is so willing to 
make peace now, based on “the map’’. 

She wants to keep all she has grabbed 
in the war and also have restored to 
her all that the allies have taken away 
from her. Her colonies which have 
been taken by the allies represent over 
a million square-miles, but she could 
well afford to abandon these if she 
could be allowed to keep her hold on 
Serbia, Rumania and Russia. The Pan- 
German land-grabbers insist that Ger- 
many should have Belgium and another 
slice of France into the bargain. 

We can see now that if a mere “patch- 
ed-up” peace was arranged with the 
Huns it would only be a short time be- 


fore they would want to be repeating 
their conquests. Hence the only thing 
for the allies to do is to utterly crush 
the Prussian autocracy which has so 
long planned these iniquities, and make 
the Huns restore what they have stolen 
and henceforth stay on their own 
ground. 
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Mewspaper Views 


Toledo Blade—After Bill Hohenzollern 
and John Barleycorn have been licked and 
banished, the world will be a pretty decent 
place in which to live. 





























Charleston News and Courier.—The kai- 
ser wants to boss the world, but when this 
war is over he won’t even be able to boss 
Germany. 


Florida Times-Union.—One of the assist- 


ant secretaries of labor says that the short- ~ 


age of labor is only imaginary. Evidently 


his ignorance is not. 


Tampa Tribune—The farmer who is 
growling because his “binder” cost him 
$325 instead of $150, as a few years ago, 
also pays for it with wheat at $2.30 per 
bushel instead of at 75 cents a bushel. 


St. Paul Pioneer Press—Wonder if the 
German-American caught spying in an 
American uniform in France will be spank- 
ed and put to bed without his supper. 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat.—Henry Ford’s 
military education has also progressed 
as well as Secretary Baker’s. He knows now 
what is the best way to get the boys out 
of the trenches. 

Baltimore American.—Perhaps Germany 
will never concede defeat until it has run 
out of cathedrals to shell. 


Savannah Press.—The kaiser will find 
that there is one bit of history he can not 
change. It is, that the United States has 
never been defeated. 


New York Evening Post—The 75-mile 
gun with a trajectory 18 miles high may 
be intended as a strong hint to Gott that 
more immediate results are desired at 
Pots-dam. - 


Washington Post.—As the kaiser has al- 
ways believed in advertising, we may soon 
expect to see him bob up in the “situation 
wanted” column. 


Minneapolis Tribune.—It is announced 
that the high cost of living is driving office- 
seekers away from Washington. We have 
been confident al. along that some good 
would result from the high cost of living. 


Brooklyn Eagle.—So far our air program 


seems to have been of the hot variety. 
New York World.—We want to elect a 

congress this year that will be absolutely 

devoted to the one supreme issue. Whether 


it is Republican or Democratic is a matter 
of minor importance. The thing that should 
be stressed; the thing that must be stress- 
ed, is complete, unqualified loyalty. 


Chicago Herald.—Lloyd George at last 
took the Irish bull by the horns, but it re- 
mains to be seen what the bull will do. 


Chicago News.—Students of the war 
would do well to begin to familiarize them- 
selves with the map of Germany. The tinx 
approaches for a change of scene. 


Fort Wayne News.—Swat the fly, shoot 
the spy, cut out the lie, swear off on pie, 
quit drinking rye, and never say die. 


Southern Lumberman.—The Russian gov- 
ernment is reported to have adopted thx 
red flag as its official emblem. But wouldn’t 
their past performances make them mor 
familiar with a white flag? 


Chicago News.—Just now Germany is 
like the small boy with the buck-saw and 
the cord of wood. When asked why he 
was laboring in such mad haste he replied 
that he wished to get through before hi: 
saw got dull. 

Newark Advocate.—If the newspapers de 
nounce the aircraft delays, they encourag: 
the Germans, and if they don’t denounc: 
them and the delays keep on, they also en 
courage the Germans. 


Washington Star.—Germany expects to 
collect two billion dollars from Rumania 
This is the first time Rumania ever su: 
pected she had that much money. 

Wall Street Journal—New German law 
that any person wishing to leave the em 
pire must pay five years’ taxes in advance 
is_ like the old one-ring circus which charg- 
ed nothing to get in but a dollar to get 
out. It may be worth the price. 


National Republican.—Col. House tells, 
in his campaign biography running in the 
New York Evening Post, how he and Presi 
dent Wilson picked Mr. Wilson’s cabinet. 
“Our first test was fitness,” says Col. House. 
And they picked Col. Bryan first. 

New York Sun.—The Germans have taken 
Sebastopol “without fighting.’ Can any 
Russian who knows the history of his 
country read that unashamed? 


Boston Herald.—Berlin wants it distinct- 
ly understood that if a U-boat sinks a 
Swiss grain ship the blame is on Wash- 
ington. 


New York Times.—When the war broke 
out all good Germans were instructed to 
hate Russia, as its originator. Later it be 
came more advisable to hate England, so 
the German people were ordered to hat: 
her, and did so. Now hate is being organ 
ized from headquarters against the United 
States. 

Providence Journal—A dispatch from 
Washington says: “The fuel administration 


has announced plans for the distribution of 


1,500,000 brilliant posters.” We shall hay 


posters to burn. 








publishing world today. 











Good Friends of the Pathfinder Can Save Their Subscription Money 


The Pathfinder does not give premiums for new subscriptions. This paper at $1 a year is the biggest dollar’s value in the 
i In recognition of this, many of our good friends recommend the Pathfinder to their friends, often 
sending us orders for new subscriptions. We appreciate and will recognize this good will by extending the subscription of 
any subscriber for one full year who sends us the names of two new yearly q 
$2. Credit on your subscription account cannot be given for a single new subscription; nor can credit be given On ac- 
count of any subscription sent in previously. Remember, the only way a 
the regular price is by sending to the Pathfinder Publishing 


subscribers accompanied by a remittance of 


»athfinder subscription can be secured at less than 
Company the names of two new yearly subscribers and $2. 
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Why Peo 


There is no reason on earth why you 
should not live to be 85 or 90 years old, 
or older. 

Hlow many people do you know who 
have lived that long? 

Men and women DIE TOO YOUNG 
because they are too careless, too lazy, 
too unthinking to do for their bodies 
what they would do for a cheap piece 
of machinery. 

You don’t wait for a machineto break 
down before giving it the proper at- 
tention. You have it inspected regu- 
larly to PREVENT its breaking down. 
If it shows any deterioration you have 
it overhauled. 

You do this because the machine costs 
MONEY and to let it break down will 
cost you more money. It is cheaper to 
keep the machine in good repair than to 
allow it to deteriorate. 

You never think of doing this for the 
most delicate and wonderful of all ma- 
chines—YOUR BODY. The only ma- 
chine your money can’t replace. 

You go year after year without know- 
ing if it needs repairs. You never think 
of having it put in good running order 
UNTIL IT BREAKS DOWN. Then you 
callinadoctor and you are surprised be- 
cause he cannot make you over as good 
as new with a few pills and medicines. 


BODY INSPECTION should be taken 
periodically and regularly just as you 
have your automobile, or any other ma- 
chine, inspected and TUNED UP. 

How to Obtain To give this mend 

inspection regular- 
Body Inspection }, “ vas organized 
the National ial Of Analysis. This 
body of scientists was organized by 
Frank G. Soule about eight years ago. 
Mr. Soule’s idea was a _ service that 
would ASSURE HEALTH. He knew 
that the indicator of bodily health was 
the condition of the human kidneys. 
Every drop of blood in our bodies is 
filtered through the kidneys every sev- 
en minutes. 

The condition of the blood and kid- 
neys is indicated by an analysis of the 
urine. Mr. Soule therefore provided 
for a periodical analysis of the urine, 
and to make this service AUTOMATIC 
he devised a system by which a sub- 
scriber receives every NINETY DAYS 
from the Bureau a container with a 
small yial for a specimen of urine. This 
the subscriber fills and returns io the 
Bureau. The container is even self- 
addressed and stamped for mailing. 

In this way, at a minimum of trouble 
and expense, it is possible for everyone, 
men, women and children, to keep an 
absolutely reliable check on their con- 
dition. 

Have Made Over During Pingel eight 

years’ the ureau 
60 ,000 Analyses has been in exist- 
ence it has made over 60,000 analyses. It 
has saved hundreds from premature 
death by forewarning them of improp- 
er conditions discovered by this exam- 
ination of the urine. 

The Bureau on receiving the specimen 
analyzes it and issues a report based on 
its findings. This report does not merely 
tell the subscriber what is found. It makes 
a comparative report of the condition as 
compared to former condition. It gives 
simple directions for remedying improper 
conditions found. 








You Know These Men— 
Read What They Say 


WM. WRIGLEY, JR. 
Head of the great Chewing Gum manu- 
facturing company bearing his name, 
says of the service of this bureau: 
“You have made it easy for the busy man to 
do what he should do. Time consumed not 
over four minutes per year; cost only the 
price of a small box of good cigars; benefits— 
the possible lengthening of your clients’ lives 
by many years. You should have every think- 
ing man using your Bureau and you will if 
their thinkers work as well for their physical 
good as they do for their financial gains.’’ 
GEORGE ADE 
Famous writer, humorist and dramatist, 
has beena subscriber for years. He writes: 
“Your bureau is doing a great work. The 
plan you have evolved will help many a care- 
less man to keep tab on himself,’’ 
PAUL P. HARRIS 
The Founder of Rotary and one of the 
big men in the U. S. writes as follows: 
“I beg to acknowledge receipt of the quarter- 
ly report, the painstaking care which you 
have given my case and the great interest 
you have shown in it have been to me a 
revelation. 
“T apprehend the time when scientific pre- 
ventive measures will take the place of re- 
medial treatments is not far distant. It is 
easier to keep the machinery in order than 
to put it in order. 
‘‘Wishing you the utmost success, I beg to 
remain."’ 
CARL LAEMMLE 
President of the Universal Film Co. and 
one of the biggest figures in the film 
world, writes: 
“TIT am particularly thankful my report comes 
from so authoritative a source as your Na- 
tional Bureau of Analysis. The service you 
have rendered me in recent years has been 
exceptionally satisfactory and I am always 
glad to mention your bureau where it is 
possible to recommend it.”’ 
JOSEPH H. DEFREES 
Former President of the Chicago Bar 
Association, writes: 
**T have been a subscriber to this Bureau for 
several years, as have a large number of my 
friends. I regard the Bureau as most effi- 
ciently managed and its service is of very 
great value to all subscribers who pay atten- 
tion to its reports. I would not be without 
it for several times the annual fee.’’ 











These directions may provide for a change 
in diet such as eating less red meat, less su- 
gar, less starchy food, or it may prescribe 
the drinking of more water or the taking 
of exercise, or the need for more outdoor 
living, or some simple and easily followed 
direction that will banish the improper 
condition before it gets a chance to become 
dangerous. 


This service stops disease when it is easy 
to halt it. 


Prevention is Better There is an old 


axiom which de- 
Than Cure clares that an 

ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure. This is Mr. 
Soule’s theory as worked out in the service 
of the National Bureau of Analysis. That 
you may look well, feel well, have all the 
evidences of health is not an indication of 
REAL HEALTH. Some of the worst wast- 
ing diseases show no outward sign of their 
ravages until it is too late to halt them 
Bright’s Disease, for instance, gives a ficti- 
tious appearai ce of health right to the last. 
Yet more people die of Bright’s Disease 
than of any other ailment save consump- 
tion. Only urine analysis shows it. 





y “USE THIS 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF ANALYSIS 





ple Die Too Young 


Under your appearance of health some 
malignant destroyer may be eating away 
your life. The urine analysis will show it. 
In many cases NOTHING ELSE WILL. 

The urine analysis will show the first 
traces of deterioration, when it is easy to 
halt it by simple means. 


Biggest Menin U.S, {mons the thou- 
Are Subscribers 


scribers to the 

service of the 
National Bureau of Analysis are some of 
the biggest men in the United States— 
Presidents of banks and railroads, heads of 
great industries, supreme court judges, 
lawyers, doctors, preachers, teachers, men 
in all walks of life. They are the keenly 
intelligent, brainy men who realize at a 
glance what this service is worth to them 
in health preservation. 

A list of the subscribers readslike “Who’s 
Who in America?” Yet the cost of this 
service is so moderate that it is within 
reach of ANY MAN OR WOMAN. It is only 
$10 a year for the quarterly examinations 
and reports. There is absolutely no other 
expense. 

We have on ae of letters from grate- 
ful people who recognize the great value of 
this service, from every State in the Union 
and Canada. 


The dominating note in these letters is 
that the feeling of supreme confidence in 
their good health which this service gives 
is worth many times the small annual fee 
charged. 

It doesn’t make any difference where you 
live; wherever the mail goes, you can get 
this service. 

You don’t want to feel that perhaps un- 
der your appearance and feeling of being 
well some subtle, insidious disease is eat- 
ing away your life. You want to know that 
you are really healthy, and if you are not 
well you want to know HOW TO BE WELL. 
That’s what this Bureau does for you. 

The service is absolutely confidential. 
Everything is mailed to subscribers under 
personal, private _, 

—_ The analyzing is done 
Analysis is Made by a body of scien- 
By Scientists tists under the direc- 

tion of Dr. A. Ralph 
Johnstone, President of the Lakeside Hos- 
pital. These examiners have specialized 
for years in this work, and so accurate and 
reliable are the results 7 n that insurance 


companies often use the Bureau to check up 
on findings of their own examiners. 


If you will fill out and mail us the cou- 
pon below we will send you full particu- 
lars, our book on the work of the Bureau, 
some wonderful letters from grateful sub- 
scribers, etc. 

If you wish to START RIGHT IN AT 
ONCE you can mail us the fee with the 
coupon. It is only $10. By return mail 
we will send you the container and instruc- 
tions what todo. As soon as your specimen 
can be analyzed you will have a full and 
comprehensive report on your condition. 

You simply cannot afford%to be without 
this service. You owe it to yourself and to 
your family to subscribe for it. We do not 
hesitate to say that it will save you many 
hundreds of dollars in doctor’s bills in due 
time. 


Write today, with or without subscription. 


Cet I ro PNjsesececee: SSSSSEeeteeesessese 


—Advt. 


1904 Republic Building, 209 South State Street, Chicago, ill. 
Please send me full particulars about the confidential service of the National Bureau of Analysts, also book of Grateful 
Letters from prominent American men who are subscribers, etc. 


Gai ticks ident daamig de kenhieticdateacdteaeabdee y 


Address ......... 


CIO oii ccdlenicccnse ctsiitanttincicheidcnscentbadecienadanin 
IF WANTED AT ONCE (check here[ }) enclose $10.00 and we will enter you as a subscriber for quarterly examination for one year 
from date. (Whether you remit now or after investigation is optional with you. Request in no way binds you to take this service) 
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PLIGHT OF SMALL FARMER. 


ONGRESS seems determined not 
to fix the price of wheat at $2.50 
as the farmers demand, in place 

of the bdse price of $2.20. The senate 
voted to allow the increase but the 
house stood firmly against it. 


This is bad news f. the farmers, and 
especially the small farmers who have 
all they can possibly do to make ends 
meet. Many of the farmers of this 
class have written to the Pathfinder 
telling their situation and asking what 
there is to be done. They argue that 
it is too much to expect that they will 
keep on producing wheat when it means 
in many cases a loss to them. 


A Nebraskan tells how he and his 
family have been working 31 years 
without getting their farm paid for. 
What with drouth, hail, pests, freezes 
and poor prices, they are unable to get 
ahead. “We are as long as three or 
four months without a cent in the 
house”, he says. And he wonders if it 
would not be better for them to sell out 
and move to the city, where they could 
at least be sure of a cash income. 


Another one says that the govern- 
ment policy of fixing the price of wheat 
below the natural market price and 
letting corn go unregulated has resulted 
in corn prices soaring so that the farm- 
ers find it cheaper to feed their wheat 
to their stock and sell their corn. But 
he adds that when he wants to buy 
corn for seed he has to pay $5 a bushel 
or more for it, and fertilizers are simply 
out of reach. 


A farmer in the state of Washington 
cites how unjustly the present regula- 
tions affect the farmer. Though the 
upset price of wheat is $2.20, the buyers 
for one reason or another grade the 
farmer’s wheat down to $2.10 or less. 
Then when he goes to buy his wheat 
back in the shape of flour he has to pay 
$2.80 for 50 pounds. The bushel of 
wheat, he figures will make 44 pounds 
of flour, and then the miller also has 
the bran to sell. He cites that corn in 
his locality is $1.26 a bushel but that 
when it is bought back in the shape of 
meal it goes up to $4 a bushel. 

A Kansas farmer writes: “We get $2 
for 60 pounds of wheat and pay $2 for 
100 pounds of bran. Is that a square 
deal?” A West Virginia farmer says 
he has corn to sell, as he raises more 
than he can use. But when he goes to 
the store to buy some flour he is re- 
quired to buy the same quantity of corn- 
meal or other cereal and pay several 
prices for it, in spite of the fact that he 
already is supplied. And he asks: “Is 
this fair? Is it lawful? If not, what 
can I do to get a little flour without buy- 
ing what I don’t want?” 


This: big difference between what the 
farmer gets for his raw products and 
what he has to pay for the same prod- 
ucts manufactured is an old familiar 
thing. The woolgrowers of the West 
are now complaining at the same con- 
dition. They say: “We grow the wool 


and put it on the trains to go East. There 
it gives employment to thousands of 
people in the towns where the mills 
are situated. Later we buy this wool 
back as a finished fabric, paying the 
profit to Eastern manufacturers, paying 
the freight twice across the continent, 
paying wages to Eastern workers” etc. 


The same thing applies to cotton. The 
cotton planter sells his staple at a given 
price and it takes a long roundabout 
journey and eventually comes back to 
him in the shape of sheeting, calico and 
denim, anc he pays three or four times 
what he got. Many brainy men are 
working on these problems and trying 
to devise ways to bring producer and 
consumer nearer together and elimin- 
ate these exorbitant intermediate charg- 
es. But is is a very big problem indeed 
and much more difficult than it looks 
to the casual observer. 

One of our correspondents thinks the 
farmers get the poor end of the bargain 
because they are not properly repre- 
sented on government bodies, He says: 
“We had only three farmers out of 13 
members on the board that fixed the 
price of wheat last year.” And he adds: 
“If you will pay more for wheat so that 
the small farmer can live, you will not 
need to appeal to his patriotism to pfo- 
duce his utmost.” 

It is true that the farmers are not 
as well organized and as strong politi- 
cally as they might be. They outnum- 
ber the labor unionists many times over 
but the Jabor unionists are powerfully 
organized and they keep able leaders 
on the job at Washington who get near- 
ly everything they ask for. 

Nevertheless there are two sides to 
this mixing in politics, and it brings its 
disadvantages. The Toledo Blade ex- 
claims: “The farmer has long been a 
dunce. Some of them will die dunces, 
Just as long as the farmer refuses to 
think of himself as a real business man 
he will not do business on a farm in a 
real business way.” It goes on to say 
that the farmer never reckons his cost 
price when he goes to sell anything; 
he gives away his soil fertility and al- 
lows himself no salary as foreman. And 
he allows his wife nothing for her help, 
though it would cost Lim dear if he had 
to hire someone to do what she does. 


This pretty near hits the nail on the 
head. We would say emphatically that 
when anyone has tried farming for a 
number of years and has worked hard 
and not got ahead, something is wrong 
and he should make a radical change. 
The “something wrong” is usually with 
the farmer himself. 

Thousands of people do make good 
incomes and profits at farming, so that 
there is nothing wrong with the indus- 
try as a whole. But many people are 
not suited to farming. It is certainly 
better for the small farmer who finds 
he can’t make a living to quit farming 
and take up some work which pays an 
assured wage. The majority of people 
are not fitted to be their own bosses, 
and they really do better, both for 


themselves and the world, by working 
for others. 

Farming has come to be a big-busi- 
ness industry. In the old days the idea 
was that everyone who failed at every- 
thing else would be farmers, but nowa- 
days it is impossible for the small far- 
mer to compete with the big farmer. 
The big farmer sets the pace and estab- 
lishes the prices and the man of small 
capital and equipment simply can’t keep 
up with uim. The same condition pre- 
vails in all industrie. and trades, The 
small merchant for example finds it 
extremely difficult to compete with the 
big merchant and often his only course 
is to go out of business and work for 
the big man. 

It takes ample capital to carry on 
farming; the farmer must have capital 
and credit enough in fact to carry him 
over a bad season or even two bad ones. 
This is being shown in North Dakota. 
That is our greatest wheat state but they 
have had two bad years in succession 
there and thousands of small farmers 
are not only down to their last cent but 
are having to mortgage their future. 
Congress was asked to advance money 
to finance the farmers in the West this 
year but it refused. 

The state of North Dakota, whose 
government is now-in control of the 
farmers, did the next best thing by 
authorizing the counties to issue bonds 
and lend the needed funds to the farm- 
ers to buy feed and seed and “grub- 
stake” them till they can produce an- 
other crop. No doubt in the future 
there will be methods provided by 
which the federal or state governments 
will systematically supply the farmers 
with the capital they need in such cases, 
but that is some time ahead. Even then, 
the possession of capital would not 
make a successful farmer out of an un- 
successful one and it would only post- 
pone his failure and make it worse. 

The government has seen fit to fix the 
price of vheat at a given point and to 
adopt other policies which are designed 
to conserve our wheat supply and at 
the same time furnish our allies wheat 
at a reasonable price. We all have to 
adjust ourselves to these regulations. 
though :ome of them are certainly very 
onerous. Where people find that the 
conditions are too hard to be met, the 
only alternative for them is to give up 
and go into something where their work 
will be better compensated. 

The war is going to force people to 
be more independent, and it will be a 
good thing in that way. If a farmer 
finds that he is selling corn too low and 
buying cornmeal too high, he should 
buy a small grinder, which can be at- 
tached tu a gasoline engine and made 
to produce not only all the cornmeal 
he wants, but also all the flour and other 
cereals, as well as feed for his stock. 

The Lord helps those that help them- 
selves. Farmers should take advantage 
of modern methods and should not 
waste energy cussing the combines, the 
middlemen and the politicians but 
should get busy and turn things up if 
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they don’t turn up. As we have already 
said, the farmers who are energetic, 
wideawake and independent can make 
a suecess of farming. Farming is no 
more difficult than other businesses, 
and any farmers who think that money 
is to be made and success won more 
easily in other pursuits have the privi- 
lege of trying their hand at those pur- 
suits. 

Everybody is having a hard time now. 
The farmers as a whole are going to 
make a vast amount of money this year; 
prices are high and money is plentiful— 
which is just the condition that so many 
have been howling for for years. Now 
that we have this utopian condition 
the thing to do is to make the most of it. 
But the fat and the lean must be taken 
together. 

q 


A LESSON TO THE PEOPLE. 


ARION W. LAFOLLETTE, a 
M Kansas City man who is work- 

ing for Uncle Sam, has filed an 
application in the courts for a change 
of his name, because of the “stigma and 
odium now attached to the name of La 
Follette.” He says that he has often 
been embarrassed and humiliated be- 
cause of the association of his name 
with that of Robert Marion La Follette 
the Wisconsin bolshevik senator, and 
although he is not related to the latter 
worthy he is often asked if he is, and 
he resents such a disgraceful connec- 
tion, 

And who can blame him? The times 
indeed are.out of joint when decent citi- 
zens have to feel ashamed because their 
name is like that of a U. S. senator. 
La Follette is still nominally in the sen- 
ate but he is virtually a nonentity there 
now, “unhonored and unsung”—and by 
great good luck still unhung. 


The Wisconsin Loyalty Legion has 
just filed a petition signed by thousands 
of citizens demanding the expulsion of 
La Follette from the senate. The sen- 
ate is not inclined to heed such appeals, 
however. It takes the stand that the 
people of Wisconsin had every chance 
to elect for senator a man who would 
represent them with honor, fidelity and 
loyalty, and that if they didn’t know 
their minds then, perhaps they don’t 
know them any better now. Anyway 
it would be a bad precedent to let the 
people of different states keep recalling 
their senators after they had once chos- 
en them. 

We were told that the popular elec- 
tion of senators was to rid the senate 
of its undesirables, and La Follette is 
a shining example of one of the most 





“popular” senators. The “people” fell 
over themselves to kowtow to him and 
hail him as their savior. The adulation 
paid him was enough to turn the head 
of a much better man than La Follette 
and it is not strange that he was 
spoiled. 

He became such a hopeless egotist 
and demagog that he was exactly the 
right kind of tool for the Hun propa- 
gandists to pick for their purposes. 
Probably he never deliberately intend- 
ed to be an agent of the kaiser; indeed 
it might have been better if he had in- 
tended it for then he could have been 
dealt with. 

He belongs evidently to what the sci- 
entists call the paranoiac type of men- 
tal victims—men capable of very good 
or very bad things, like Trotzky and 
Lenine, the betrayers of the Russian 
people. The people of Wisconsin can’t 
get rid of their undesirable senator, 
now that they have got him, for the 
senate is the sole judge of the matter 
and it evidently concludes that the best 
thing to do is to let the senator and 
the state stew in their own juices, as an 
example to the rest of the country. 


If the people in other states take 
heed from this sad spectacle and regis- 
ter a vow to vote only for upright, loyal 
men for the senate, the lesson will be 
worth all it costs. They should make 
up their minds not to be fooled by poli- 
ticians and demagogs; they should learn 
to analyze men and size them up for 
themselves, and refuse to take them at 
their own valuation. 


Senators will be chosen by the peo- 
ple in over one-third of the states next 
November, and it is to be devoutly 
hoped that the voters who have the re- 
sponsibility of making the selections 
will not be guided by hot-air, histrion- 
ics and camouflage but will pick men 
who can be relied on and who will not 
misrepresent and betray them, their 
state and the nation. 

Beware of the politician who is too 
smart, for the chances are he is putting 
a lot of it on. If a candidate pretends 
that he knows it all and that he can 
remedy all the evils that afflict society 
if you only trust him with power—then 
don’t trust him, for his claims are too 
good to be true. 

It is a secondary consideration what 
political party he belongs to; the one 
essential is that he should be an able, 
honest, loyal man who is willing to 
work faithfully for the best interests of 
the country and is not merely a self- 
seeker and schemer. There surely are 
plenty of such men in every state, and 
if the people of any states choose sena- 


tors of the other kind they will have 
only themselves to blame. 

But that is not the worst of it for in 
putting power into the hands of bol- 
sheviks and demagogs they will endan- 
ger the very existence of the republic. 
Now, people, get busy and do your 
thinking before you vote—not after- 
ward. Remember Wisconsin. 


g 
gu stockings in these days cover a 
multitude of sins—also shins. 


q 
UY, buy Liberty bonds or by-by lib- 
erty. There you have it reduced 

to its lowest terms. 


gq 

OL. BRYAN says in his Commoner: 

“The woman’s suffrage movement 
grows. The Democratic party must 
lead in this great moral reform as it 
does in the fight for prohibition.” If 
the Democratic party is to lead in wom- 
an suffrage, as the Colonel says, it 
should get busy right now in the sen- 
ate and pass the national woman suf- 
frage amendment. All the Republican 
members of that body but six are pledg- 
ed for the amendment, while there are 
22 Democratic ones, at the last count, 
that were holding back. This doesn’t 
look very much as if the Democrats 
were so anxious to give the women the 
vote. They are in control of congress 
and they have a good margin in the 
senate. The responsibility is right up 
to them and if they fail, the women of 
the country should hold them account- 
able. The Republicans have promised 
to do more than their share to carry 
the amendment through but they lack 
the needed majority. We go further 
and say that if when the test comes, the 
Republican senators fail to do their 
duty, then the women should go after 
their scalps. If the women of the 
country will only watch the course of 
political events now and will not allow 
themselves to be soft-soaped or camou- 
flaged by the politicians and will in- 
sist on getting what they are entitled to 
and let the obstructors—whether Dem- 
ocrats or Republicans—know that the 
issue must be met and not side-stepped, 
then they will win out. If the Demo- 
cratic party is really in favor of wom- 
an suffrage, this is the time to Show it. 
And nothing will answer but favorable 
action; promises and claims will not do. 


q 
— says he is going to have a 
“strong” peace. Yes, when peace 
comes it is certainly going to be strong 
enough to put him and his gang where 
they belong and hold them there. 
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ff QUESTION BOX} 


Under this head questions which are of general 
interest are answered. We cannot undertake to 
answer merely personal and private questions, oF 
questions of local laws, or the points of grammar, 
or lists of examination questions, or sectarian re- 
ligious questions; or give addresses of millionaires 
er work problems for readers or look up_ material 
for essays. or find a market for old coins. Nor 
ean we furnish information by special letter or agree 
to publish it “‘in next issue,"’ or within a stated 
time, nor should readers expect us to answer ques- 
tions which are covered in dictionaries and ordinary 
reference books. Questions of general and genuine 
interest however we are glad to attend to.—Editors. 


The Russian “Red Guard”. 


Ques. Please tell me what is meant by 
the term “red guard” used in connection 
with current events in Russia. Is it the 
same as the I. W. W. in this country ?— 
Ans. Term is applied to conglomerate 
armed forces of socialists, anarchists, etc. 
Includes I. W. W. element. 





German Red Cross. 

Ques. Is there a Red Cross organization 
in Germany and does it care for wounded 
among soldiers of allies who are taken 
prisoners?—Ans. There is a Red Cross or- 
ganization in Germany but it is not so well 
organized as ours. While its members 
minister to some extent to wounded ene- 
mies of Germany they do not treat them 
nearly so well as wounded Germans are 
treated at hands of American or allied Red 
Cross organizations. 


Location of Ashokan Reservoir. 
Ques. Where is the Ashokan reservoir? 
Located 13 miles west of Kingston, 
N. Y.; supplies water for New York city. 


Some of the Longest Words. 

Ques. Please tell me the longest word 
in our language—Ans. “Disestablishmen- 
tarianism”, said to have been coined by 
the British statesman, W. E. Gladstone, is 
generally given as longest. Another, long- 
er, is “antidisestablishmentarians”. “Hon- 
orificabilitudinity” in Shakespeare’s “Love’s 
Labor Lost” is often cited for its extraor- 
dinary length. There are many very long 
words used in chemistry, “tetrahydropara- 
methyloxyquinoline”, for example. Ques. 2. 
Are there any words in foreign languages 
longer than the longest in English?—Ans. 
The Greeks have a word, “lepadotemachose- 
lachogaleokranioleipsanodrimupotrimmato- 
silphiokarabomelitok arakechumenokichle- 
pikossuphophat toperistreralektruonoptoke- 
phalliokinklopeleiolagoosiraiobaphetra ga- 
nopterugon”, for a dish which they pre- 
pare from a number of delicacies. The 
Flemings, call an automobile a “snelpaar- 
delooszonderspoorwegpetrolijtuig” and the 
Germans speak of the tanks, invented by 
the British, as “schutzengrabenvernichuan- 
gautomobile”. Bismarck is said to have 
offered “Gesundheitswiederherstellungsmit- 
telzusammenmischungsverhaltnissk un di g- 
er” as a substitute for the French word 
“apothicaire” which he hated because it 
was of foreign origin. 


Home Brewing Forbidden. 

Ques. Does the government forbid the 
home brewing of beer for personal use ?— 
Ans. Yes; no-one is allowed to make, use 
or sell it without legal authority. 


The Snow Line. 

Ques. What is the altitude at which 
snow does not melt?—Ans. Altitude of 
lower limit of perpetual snow, known as 
“snow line”, above which ground is coy- 
ered with snow throughout year and be- 
low which snow melfs in warm season de- 
pends on latitude. In Himalayas, 31° N. 
latitude, it is about 17,000 feet; in Rocky 


mountains, 43° N. latitude, about 12,470 
feet; in Andes of Ecuador, 1° S. latitude, 
it is 15,800 feet while in latitude 54° S. it 
is 3,700 feet; in Norway, 70° N. latitude, it 
is 3,400 feet. Usually mountain slope ex- 
posed to prevalent wind has lower snow 
line than opposite slope. Ques. 2. Why 
does not snow melt on tops of high moun- 
tains when it is nearer the sun than it 
would be below?—+ns. Temperature of 
atmosphere decreases as altitude increases 
so that above snow line it is below tem- 
perature near earth, despite fact that at 
snow line it is slightly nearer sun. This 
is because atmosphere is heated by radia- 
tion of sun’s heat from earth, not by pas- 
sage of heat from sun to earth. So far as 
relative nearness to sun is concerned, this 
can hardly be considered factor as differ- 
ence is infinitesimal in comparison with 
total distance of sun from earth. 


Extremes of Temperature and Rainfall. 


Ques. 1. What are the highest and the 
lowest official temperature records in the 
world and in the U. S.?—Ans. Tempera- 
ture of 134° at Greenland Ranch, Calif., ap- 
pears to be highest on record, in U. S. or 
world. Next highest in world is 127.4° at 
Ouargla, Algeria. Lowest temperature re- 
corded in world is 90.4° below zero at Ver- 
hoyansk, Siberia. Lowest in U. S. is 65° 
below zero, at Ft. Keogh, Miles City, Mont. 
Ques. 2. Please give the lowest and highest 
mean annual precipitation of moisture 
from rain and snow in the world and in 
the U. S.—Ans. Precipitation over Sahara 
desert in Africa is lowest in world, rainfall 
being entirely absent. Wettest place in 
world is Cherrapongee, in southwestern 
Assam, India, where average annual rain- 
fall is 458 inches. Lowest rainfall in U. S. 
is at Yuma, Ariz., ‘8.1 inches. Highest in 
U. S. is 62 inches, at*Mobile, Ala. 

Kinds of U. S. Aeroplanes. 

Ques. What kinds of aeroplanes are 
used by the U. S. and what is the average 
cost per machine?—Ans. MHydroplanes, 
monoplanes, biplanes and triplanes are 
used. Average cost is about $40,000 per 
machine. 


' 


Compressed Air to Start Engines. 
Ques. Is there any kind of steam tur- 
bine that has to be started with compress- 
ed air?—-Ans. Large gas engines are often 
started by compressed air but it would not 
be needed for starting any kind of steam 
turbine known or conceivable. 


Engine with Disconnected Crank Shaft. 

Ques. What would happen if the crank 
shaft of a single-cylinder steam engine 
were disconnected and the steam turned 
on?—Ans. If the engine happened not to 
be “on center” when the throttle was open- 
ed the piston would be driven forcibly to 
the end of the cylinder opposite the open 
port and serious damage might result. No 
further movement of the piston would take 
place because there could be no movement 
of the valve gear and no steam could be 
admitted to drive piston back as is case 
when engine is operating normally. 


The Use of the Service Flag. 

Ques. Please tell me how the service 
flag should be used. Would I have a right 
to display one with a star for my nephew 
who formerly made his home with me but 
who is now with the colors?—Ans. Service 
flag has never been officially adopted and 
there are no set rules governing its use. 
It is intended to honor men who are in 
army, navy or marine corps. Persons tvwho 
are not in enlisted or commissioned service 
and therefore not liable to active duty 
should not be represented on service flag. 


‘If nephew regards your house as his home 


and he is not represented on service flag 
elsewhere it would be perfectly legitimate 
and proper for you to display star on serv- 
ice flag in his honor. 


Duties of Women Yeomen. 

Ques. Please tell me what the duties of 
women yeomen in the navy are.—Ans. 
They are employed as telephone operators, 
wireless operators, stenographers, typists 
and clerks. 


The Y. M. C. A. “Canteens”. 


Ques. I read in the Pathfinder about the 
Y. M. C. A. leasing ground in France and 
establishing thereon canteens. Does this 
mean that places for the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquor to our soldiers are being estab- 
lished?—Ans. Word “canteen” which is 
derived from Italian, “cantina”, a cellar, 
was applied in Civil war days to drinking 
vessels carried by soldiers, also to stations 
or stands where alcoholic beverages and 
various kinds of refreshments were kept 
for sale to soldiers. It is now commonly 
applied to stands or booths maintained by 
Y. M. C. A. for supplying food and whole- 
some refreshments to soldiers passing 
through district in which they are located. 
They supply no alcoholic drinks of any 
kind to soldiers. 


Recutting an Old File. 


Ques. What kind of acid is used for re- 
cutting an old file and how should the work 
be done?—Ans. Following methods are 
recommended: Boil files in strong soda and 
water solution to remove all grease and oil 
or gum. Then dip for few minutes in bath 
of nitric acid, one part, and water, four 
parts. Fine files should be immersed short- 
er time than coarse ones. Or, wash files to 
be sharpened in warm potash water to cut 
off grease and dirt, then wash in warm wa- 
ter and dry by heat. Put one and a half 
pints of warm water in wooden vessel, put 
in files, add three ounces of blue vitriol, 
finely powdered, and three ounces of borax. 
Mix thoroughly and turn files to make sure 
that mixture comes in contact with every 
part of them. Add 10 and one-half ounces 
of sulphuric acid and one-half ounce cider 
vinegar. Remove files in short time, re- 
membering that coarse files should remain 
in solution longer than fine ones. When 
properly cut they should be dried, then 
rubbed with olive oil and wrapped in por- 
ous paper. 


Heat Units in Coal. 


Ques. Which has the greater number of 
heat units, anthracite or bituminous coal? 
—Ans. Anthracite; contains from 90 to 95 
per cent carbon while bituminous contains 
only about 80 per cent. 


Tories or Loyalists in America. 

Ques. How many adherents of the Brit- 
ish government, called “tories” or “loyal- 
ists”, were there in America at time of 
Revolutionary war?—Ans. Number has 
been estimated at about 1,000,000; estimat- 
ed that total of about 20,000 of these people 
were enrolled in ranks of British army 
from first to last during war. 


Number of Railroads in U. Ss. 


Ques. How many different railroads are 
there in the U. S.?—Ans. Approximately 
175; only about half of this number have 
500 or more miles of line. 


Information Relative to State Laws. 


Ques. How can one find out the laws of 
his state without having to pay a big fee 
to a lawyer every time he wants a little in- 
formation?—Ans. Apply to state secretary 
of state at state capital. 
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THE MAN WITH A 
MILLION DOLLAR MEMORY 


How Any Man Can Improve His Memory in a Single Evening of Solid Fun 


ory to have it assessed at a million 

dollars. And yet this is what I have 
heard business men say was a small valu- 
ation of the memory of one of the big in- 
dustrial leaders. 

The man I refer to is one of the giants of 
American Business. He is the president 
of one of the largest corporations in the 
world and one whose employees run into 
the hundred thousands. 

Ask this man anything about the history 
of his business—about the details of pro- 
duction in any one of his plants—about 
the characteristics of his thousands of im- 
portant employees—or in fact ask him 
anything you can think of in relation to 
his business and its complex ramifications, 
and he comes back with the figures and 
facts without an instant’s hesitation. 

All who know this great man—and there 
is not a man in America who doesn’t know 
him—say that perhaps the greatest factor 
in his marvelous success is his memory. 


Memory and Good Judgment 

Good judgment is largely a matter of 
memory. It is easy to make the right de- 
cisions if you have all the related facts out- 
lined in your mind—clearly and exactly. 

Wrong decisions in business are made 
because the man who makes them forgets 
some vital fact or figure which, had he 
been able to summon clearly to mind, 
would have changed his viewpoint. 


The Power of Memory 

A man’s experience in business is only 
as old as his memory. The measure of his 
ability is largely his power to remember 
at the right time. Two men who have been 
in a certain business will vary greatly in 
their experience and value. 

If you can remember clearly and accur- 
ately—the solution of every important 
problem since you first took hold of your 
work, you can make all of your experience 
count. 

if, however, you have not a good mem- 
ory and cannot recall instantly facts and 
figures that you learned years ago, you 
cannot make your experience count. 

There is no asset in business more im- 
portant than a good memory. The man 
referred to at the beginning of this article, 
whose memory is said to be easily worth 
a million dollars, knows more about his 
business than any other man in his field 
because he has been able to remember 
everything he has ever learned. 


Send No Money 


Don’t ‘send a single penny. Merely fill 
out and mail the coupon. By return post, 
all charges prepaid, the complete Roth 
Memory Course will be sent to your home. 

Study it one-evening—more if you like 
then if you feel that you can afford not to 
keep this great aid to more dollars—to big- 
er responsibilities—to fullest success in 
ife, mail it back to the publishers within 
live days and you will owe nothing. 

If a better memory means only one- 
tenth as much to you as it has to thou- 
sands of othér business men and women, 
mail the coupon today—NOW—but don’t 
put it off and forget—as those who need 
the Course the very worst are apt to do. 
Send the coupon in or write a letter now 
notone the low introductory price is with- 
drawn. 


A MAN must have a pretty good mem- 





Remember 
instantly 


Names and Faces 
What You Read 
Speeches You Hear 
Talks 


Mr. Roth’s Amazing 
Memory Feats 
Any man, woman 

or child of average 

intelligence can eas- 
ily and quickly ac- 
quire a sure and 


Business Details 
Selling Points 
Legal Points 
Conversations 
Pictures 


exact memory. 
When David M. 
Roth, the famous 
memory expert, first 
History and Dates determined to culti- 
Streets and Numbers] vate his memory he 
Business Figures did it because he 
Statistics had poor memory. 
Pacts He actually could 
a at not remember a 
serra na man’s name twenty 
seconds. He forgot 


Good Stories . 
School Leasons so many things that 


Household Duties he knew he could 

Business Appointments} not succeed unless 

Social Appointments he did learn how to 
remember. 














Today there are over ten thousand peo- 
ple in the United States whom Mr. Roth 
has met at different times—most of them 
only once—whom he can name instantly 
on sight. Mr. Roth can, and has, hundreds 
of times at dinners and lectures, asked 
from fifty to one hundred people to tell 
him their names and telephone numbers, 
and business connections, and then, after 
turning his back while they changed seats, 
has picked each one out by name and told 
him his telephone number and business. 

These are only a few of the scores of 
other equally “impossible” things that Mr. 
Roth does—and yet a few years ago he 
could not remember a man’s name twenty 
seconds. You too can do these wonderful 
things. 


A Better Memory in One Evening 

Mr. Roth’s system, which he has devel- 
oped through years of study, and which he 
has taught in class to thousands of busi- 
ness men and others throughout the coun- 
try in person, is so easy that a twelve-year- 
old child can learn it, and it is more real 
fun than any game you play solely for 
pleasure. 

Not only will you enjoy every moment 
you spend on this wonderful Course but 
so will your entire family—even the small 
children can join in the fun. 

You get results in the first few moments. 
Fifteen minutes after you start the first 
lesson you will see an amazing difference 
in your power to remember. And a single 
evening spent on the first lesson will ab- 
solutely double your memory power—and 
may do even more, just as it has for thou- 
sands of others. 

Just think what this will mean to you- 
to have twice as good a memory—to have 
a memory that will enable you instantly 
to see a new world of facts, figures, faces, 
addresses, phone numbers, selling points, 
data and all kinds of mental pictures with 
less than one hundredth of the effort you 
now spend in trying to remember without 
success. 

The reason Mr. Roth can guarantee to 
double your memory in one evening is be- 
cause he gives you the boiled down, crys- 
tallized secret right at the start—then how 
far you care to go in further multiplying 
your ability to remember will depend sim- 
ply on how far you want to go—you can 





easily and quickly develop your memory to 
such an extent that you can do everything 
Mr. Roth can do. He makes the act of re- 
membering an easy, natural, automatic 
process of the mind. 


Try Before You 















Buy 


So confident are 
the publishers, the 
Independent Corpo- 
ration, of the re- 
markable value of 
the Roth Memory 
Course to every 
reader of this mag- 
azine that they want 
you to test out this 
remarkable system 
in your own home 
before you decide 
to buy. The course 
must sell itself to 
you by actually in- 
creasing your mem- 
ory before you obli- 
gate yourself to 
spend a penny. 


Only $5 If You 
Keep It 


Mr. Roth’s fee for 
personal instruction 
to classes limited to 
fifty members is 
$1,000, but in order 
to secure nation 
wide distribution 
for the Roth Mem- 
ory Mail Course in 
a single season the 
publishers have put 
the price at only $5. 
The Course contains 
the very same ma- 
terial in permanent 
form that is given 
in the _ personal 
$1,000 class. 

And bear in mind 

you don’t have to 
pay even the small 
fee asked unless af- 
ter a test in your 
own home you de- 
cide to keep it —Adv. 








DAVID M. ROTH 


“* T have examined and 
used the Roth Memory 
Course, and I wish to 
tell you how pleased I 
am with it. I have seven 
systems of memory train 
ing, every one of them 
of some value, some of 
very great value; but the 
Roth Course introduces a 
new principle which ex- 
eels them all. It is as 
simple as it is effective.’’ 
FRANK W. COLLIER, 
The American University, 

Washington, D. C. 


‘‘Memory Course re- 
ceived. Learned lesson 
No. 1 in one evening. 
Enjoyed it as much as I 
did ‘Oliver Twist’ or 
‘Mary Pickford’ and have 
more as a result to think 
about and a better think- 
er to think with to boot.”’ 


W. H. C. JOHNSON, 
Macon, Ga. 


**T received your Course 
late Saturday afternoon, 
April 6, and after looking 
it over I sent Five Dol 
lars by registered mail on 
Monday, April 8, The 
course is nothing less 
than wonderful and is 


everything as repre 
sented.”’ 
ALEX. CHRISTIE. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Playwright Has Remarkable Memory. 

Some time ago H. A. Vachell, London 
playwright and novelist, wrote a new 
play—called “Searchlights”. It seems 
to have come to him as a sort of inspi- 
ration, to have been one of those liter- 
ary products which, their authors say, 
“write themselves”, for he composed it 
very rapidly, putting it down on paper 
about as fast as he could operate his 
typewriter. 

For some reason or other he failed 
to make more than a single copy. Fear- 
ing that something might happen to this 
one copy if he entrusted it to the mails, 
he decided to carry it himself directly 
to its destination. So with the precious 
manuscript in his hand he got into a 
cab and was driven uptown. 

When the cab had driven off he 
thought of the play again and found 
he had it not—he had left it in the 
seat of the cab. We are not informed 
as to whether he wasted any time in 
reproaching himself for his careless- 
ness and absent-mindedness or in be- 
wailing the fact that he had not put it 
in the mails in the regular way but 
within a short time he sat him down 
before his typewriter again, determined 
to do his best to rewrite it from mem- 
ory. 

He worked with a will and in due 
time had the satisfaction of seeing a 
new manuscript before him. Just about 
that time Scotland Yards, as the Lon- 
don police department iscalled, brought 
in the original manuscript, clever de- 
tectives having traced it and recovered 
it from the cab. The playwright com- 
pared the two copies and found that 
the second corresponded almost word 
for word with the first. 


Puzzle-Problem No. 339. 


The following problem, propounded 
by D. L. Hamilton, Pernambuco, Brazil, 
should cause little trouble for Recrea- 
tion Hour mathematicians: Two wheels, 
one four and three-sevenths feet in di- 
ameter and the other five and five- 
elevenths feet in diameter, stand side 
by side on a level plain, the point of 
contact of each with the earth being 
marked on its rim. They are set roll- 
ing at uniform velocity in parallel 
straight lines. At what distance from 
the starting point will their position 
relative to each other be the same as 
when they started? 


Sparrow Caught in Self-Made Trap. 


Because of the relatively great amount 
of muscular energy required by them 
the amount of food which all birds con- 
sume is quite large in proportion to the 
size of their bodies. The most glut- 
tonous and greedy of all feathered 
creatures—perhaps of all creatures in 
the animal kingdom—is the sparrow. 
He is constantly seeking something to 
eat and it matters not to him where he 
gets it or whose it rightfully is so long 
as he can fill his capacious stomach. 

The illustration, reproduced from the 


Scientific American, shows how the 
greediness of one of these birds proved 
his undoing. He had found a break- 
fast roll and at once began eating at 
one side, gradually pecking and eat- 
ing a tunnel inte the roll and working 
his body in as he ate. At length his 
beak broke through the wall on the 
opposite side and he continued to eat 
as long as there was anything to eat 
before him. Then he found that he 
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SPARROW TRAPPED IN BREAKFAST” Roi 
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could no longer get at the bread and, 
worst of all, could neither push on 
through nor back out of the hole he had 
eaten through the roll. 

He was obliged to lie meekly, a pris- 
oner in the straight-jacket-like tunnel 
he had burrowed. 





“Leave No Stone Unturned”. 


People often say “I will leave no 
stone unturned” in efforts to accom- 
plish certain ends that they consider 
desirable or necessary, meaning that 
they will negléct no detail, however 
small, but will go to the greatest pains 
and exercise extreme care, It is an in- 
teresting fact that this familiar and 
much-used expression dates back at 
least to some 477 years before the be- 
ginning of the Christian era. 

After Mardonius, the Persian general, 
a cousin of Xerxes, had been defeated 
and killed in the battle at Plataea, about 
477 B. C., a story to the effect that he 
had left great and valuable treasures in 
his tent gained currency. Polycrates, 
the Theban, became interested and 
went to the place hoping to find the 
valuables. He searched long and dili- 
gently but found nothing. At last he 
went to the oracle of Delphi and was 
told to “leave no stone unturned”. He 
returned to the search and looked over 
everything so thoroughly and minutely 
that he finally was rewarded by find- 
ing the treasures he sought. 


Beware of Cutworms. 


Now that the time for setting out 
cabbage and tomato plants is here and 
corn is beginning to sprout the gar- 
dener’s old-time enemy, the cutworm, 
bestirs himself and begins his nightly 
ravages. Gardeners may well be heed- 
ful of him and take measures to circum- 
vent his depredations for in one night 
he and his brothers can do more dam- 
age than can be repaired in several 
weeks’ time. 

Cutworms are an inch or so long, 
half as thick as a lead pencil and of 
about the same color as the ground. 
They like to hide beneath objects and 
are often found lying under chips or 
pieces of board. During their early 


lives they subsist on the roots of gras 
but as they become larger they inwvad 
gardens and quite often inflict serio, 
loss to the owner by eating off at t! 
surface of the ground tomato and cal 
bage plants and also corn. The cut 
worm seldom travels far; it is usual! 
found, if looked for, hiding asleep 
short distance below the surface 
the ground near the plant which it h 
destroyed. 

The National War Garden Commi: 
sion which has issued a bulletin tellin: 
how to fight this little devastator ad 
vises that it is fond of sweets and it i 
an easy thing to poison it by usin 
sweetened, poisoned bait. Mix togeth: 
one pound of bran and one-half ounc 
of powdered white arsenic, the bulleti 
says. Stir in a little water, two « 
three tablespoonfuls of cheap molasse 
and the juice of half a lemon, Thi 
furnishes a poison which scattere 
over the ground a few days before th 
plants are set will destroy most of th 
cutworms in the garden. A little lum; 
of the poison placed by the side of ea 
plant will also be effective. 

Another way to defeat cutworms 
though it doesn’t destroy them, is | 
wrap a paper two inches wide loose! 
around the stem of each plant. 


Solving Puzzle-Probler No. 335. 


At what time past nin» o’clock wil 
the minute hand be one-fourth of th 
distance from the 12 mark on the dia 
to the hour hand? 

Let x equal the number of minut: 
spaces the hour hand is after nine o: 
the dial. Then 45+x equals the num 
ber of minute spaces the hour hand i: 

45+x 
after 12 on the dial. Also equals 
4 
the number of minute spaces the min 
ute hand is after 12 on the dial. 
45+ x 
Therefore =12x. Clearing of! 
4 
fractions and solving x is found t 
equal 45/47. And 
45+x 45445/47 





=540/47=11 23/47, 
4 4 
the required answer. 


Solved by R. H. Rossiter, Lima, N. \ 


A Perilous Magician’s Trick. 


News dispatches a few months ago 
told of a “Chinese” magician having 
been killed on the stage of a Londo: 
theater in the performance of a trick 
which consisted in catching on a plat: 
bullets fired at him from real loade: 
guns. This was in reality William | 
Robinson, an American magician wh 
was known abroad as “Chung Lunsz 
Soo”. 

Since Robinson’s death Mme. Ada 
laide Hermann, widow of the wel 
known magician, “Hermann the Great 
who is said to have originated th 
trick about a quarter of a century ag 
claims to be the only person in th 
world who knows the hidden secret 
of its performance. 

According to Mme. Hermann, th 
trick was adapted from that in whic! 
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the performer allows someone to shoot 
at him with a pistol and catches the 
bullet in his teeth. Because this old 
feat had resulted in so many deaths 
among performers it had come to be 
known as the “trick with the trail of 
blood.” 

The new trick worked out by Her- 
mann was even more perilous than the 
old because instead of standing up be- 
fore a single bullet fired from a pistol 
he allowed six soldiers, each armed 
with a Krag-Jorgensen rifle loaded with 
a marked bullet, to shoot at him. Hold- 
ing a china plate before his breast he 
would stand up before the soldiers 30 
paces distant. At a signal the six men 
would shoot simultaneously. When 
the smoke cleared away the magician 
would smilingly hold up the plate, un- 
broken, together with the six marked 
bullets, to reassure the _ breathless, 
frightened oniookers in his audience. 

The danger of a fatal mishap was so 
great that after the first public per- 
formance Hermann rarely used the 
trick except at benefit performances 
when it was desired to boost receipts 
for a worthy cause as much as possi- 
ble. 

Mme. Hermann who has performed 
the trick occasionally since the death 
of her husband says that the sensation 
of looking into the muzzles of six ri- 
fles, loaded with real bullets and aimed 
at a fragile porcelain plate over one’s 
chest, is “peculiar” and that the feeling 
that comes over one is “unique and in- 
describable”, which testimony we all 
can accept without a question or doubt. 


FIRST ADE TO KAISER. 


‘eorge Ade has come to the support 
of the committee on national defense 
and has issued a sort of primer for 
those who run and read, setting out 
“kultur” and the ethics of the kaiser as 
the celebrated author of “Fables in 
Slang” sees them. With all their hu- 
mor they are true to type as wit can 
make them; here they are: 

Dishonesty is the best policy. 

Blessed are the child-murderers, for 
they shall inherit the earth. 

Be sure you are right handy with 
firearms, then go ahead. 

An evil reputation is better than 
riches, 

Truth crushed to earth will not rise 
again if the crushing is done in a supe- 
rior and efficient manner. 

Thrice armed is he who goes around 
picking quarrels. 

Might makes right. 

Hell on earth and hatred for all men 

Do unto others as you suspect that 
they might do unto you if they ever 
get to be as disreputable as you are. 

God helps the man that helps himself 
to his neighbor’s house and his fields 
and his unprotected women. 

These apt apothegms of “kultur” are 
put into practice every day, as the news 
dispatches prove. And with many Ade’s 
nonsense will be more efficacious as an 
argument than the indictments of less 
humorously inclined writers. But he 
overlooks the one great commandment 
of “kultur”, which is the keynote of 





Don’t Send a Penny 


These Len-Mort work and outdoor shoes are such wonderful value 
that we giadly send them, no money down. You will find them so well- 
made and so stylish and such a big money saving 
bargain that you will surely keep them. So don’t hesitate. 
Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will send a pair of |! 
your size. No need for you to pay retailers’ prices when |: 
you can buy direct from us—and know what you are 
getting before you pay evenapenny. Dealers get $5.00 
and $6.00 for shoes not near so good. Act now. 
the coupon today while the special offer holds good. 


Great Shoe Offer 


We can’t tell you enough about these shoes 
here. This shoe is built to meet the demand of « 


an outdoor city workers’ shoe as well as for 
the modern farmer. Send and see for 
yourself what they are. Built on stylish 
lace Blucher last. The special tanning 


process makes the leather wes against the 


acid in milk, manure, soil, gasoline, etc. They 
out wear 3 ordinary pairs of f shoes. Your choice of 
wide, medium or aegrow. ae flexible, soft and 
easy on the feet. Made by a special process 
which leaves all the ‘‘life’’ in the le leather and 
ives it wonderful sand peels. f quality. 
uble leather soles and heels 
and waterproof tongue. 
chrome leather tops. Just 
slip them on and see if they 
are not the most comfort- 
able, easiest, most wond- 
Payonly $3.650n arrival. 
only $3.65 on arriv: 
If after careful examina- 


all youex pect,sendthem 
back and we will return 
your money. No obli- 
fis on you at -. 
is at our risk, not 


Send—. 


Only the coupon—nomoney. Thatbrings 
these splendid shoes prepaid. You are to 


Keep them only if satisfactory in every 
way. Be sure to give size and width, Mail 
the coupon now. 


Leonard-Morton & Co. 


Dept. 106. 


Chicago 





be the judge of quality, style and value. j 











































































Leonard- 
Morton & Co. 
Dept.io06. Chicago 

Send the Len-Mort Shoes 
repaid. I will pay $3.65 on ar- 
rival, and examine + ~4 carefully. 
If 1 am not satisfied, will send them back 
and you will refund my money. 
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the whole campaign of world conquest, 
and that is: “Do others first and explain 
afterward.” This is the first, the last 
and the main of all their other diabolic 
inversions of truth and decency.—Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. 


IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

Sunday-school teacher—Now, Jimmy, I 
want you to memorize today’s motto, “It 
is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

Jimmy—Yes’m, but I know it now. My 
father says he has always used that as his 
motto in his business. 

Teacher—Oh, how noble of him! And 
what is his business? 

Jimmy—He’s a _ prize-fighter, ma’am.— 
Life. 





“It is the duty of everyone to make at 
least one person happy during the week,” 
said a Sunday-school teacher. “Now, have 
you done so, Johnny?” 

“Yes,” said Johnny promptly. 

“That’s right. What did you do?” 

“I went to see my aunt, and she was hap- 
py when I went home.”—Grit. 





“Now, boys,” said the teacher in the ju- 
venile Sunday-school class, “our lesson to- 
day teaches us that if we are good while 
here on earth, when we die we will go to 
a place of everlasting bliss. But suppose 
we are bad, then what will become of us?” 

“We'll go to a place of everlasting blis- 
ter,” promptly answered the small boy at 
the pedal extremity of the class—Brook- 
lyn Citizen. 
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5 RANGER’ line. 


’, 
‘ e big ne taking orders for 
m bicycles and supplies. Get our 
\ nt liberal terms on a sample to intro- 
kg duce the new “RANGER"’’. 

#6 TIRES, equipment, sundries and 
~~ Re in Ly bicycle = at 
usua rite 

AEA CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. R-183, Chicage 


GRAY HAIR 


Restored to Original Color 


Gray hair positively, quickly restored to original 
color, rte matter what color it was. KOLOR-BAK 
guaran to do this or it costs you nothing! 
KOLOR-BAK isa pleasing, pure, harmless, grand 

paration. Contains no injurious in: ents. Color- 
| me stainless. Not ° a 7. = 3 ,wondertes 4 
preparation. on e pigmen * 
oclentifie Bre Also A cy te dandruff an and itching geal in two 
lieations. rite e proof. 
* KKOLOR-BAK PRODUCTS 5 COMP MPANY, 
68 West Washington St., Dept. 645, Chicago, 
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Debates and Orations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; debates 
on either side of any subject, about 1,500 words: 
one dollar each. Addresses for all occasions pre- 
pared to order. All work done by college graduates. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Sub- 
jects for debates, essays and orations, free. 


Columbian information Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


EPARTMENT 





No, 2320—Girls’ Dress with or without Jumper.— | 


Cut in 5 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 10 
requires 2 3-4 yards of 44-inch mf&terial for the 
dress, and 1 3-8 yard for the jumper. Price, 10c. 

No. 2454—An Attractive Set of Collars.—The 
Pattern includes all styles illustrated, and is cut 
in one size—Medium. It requires for No. 1, 1-2 yard 
of 30-inch material; for No. 2, 5-8 yard of 36-inch 
material; for No. 3, 3-4 yard of 27-inch material; 
for No. 4, 1-2 yard of 30-inch material. Price, 10c. 

No. 2013—Ladies’ Apron Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 
34, 38, 42 and 46 inches bust measure. It requires 
5 yards of 36-inch material for a 34-inch size. 
Price, 10c. 

No, 2481—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 
and 14 years. Size 12 requires 3 5-8 yards of 44-inch 
material. Price, 10c. 

No. 2470—Child’s Dress.—Cut in 5 sizes: 2, 3, 4, 
5 and 6 years. Size 4 requires 2 3-4 yards of 36-inch 
material. Price, 10c. 

No, 2474—Ladies’ House Dress.—Cut in 7 sizes: 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 
Size 88 requires 6 1-4 yards of 36-inch material. 
Price, 10c. 


Herewith find 
the following patterns: 


cents for which send me 
Pattern No 

BOER Moiccccapccceccececs SO eee eoeg 
Pattern Ne.cccccoccccccssecs Size 


Be sure to give number and size. Send orders for 
patterns to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


_Be sure to sign your full name and address below, 
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Russian Woman Patriot in U. S. 


Mme. Leona Batchkareva, who or- 
ganized and led the women’s “Battalion 
of Death” in Russia during the Keren- 
sky regime, arrived the other day at a 
Pacific port on her way from Russia to 
France-—-where she intends giving her 
services to the French republic. Since 
the death of her husband who was 
killed early in the war on the Russian 
front, Mme. Batchkareva has possessed 
one desire, one aim in life; that is to 
beat Germany. 

She had some difficulty in eluding 
her enemies in Russia and escaping 
from her native land. When the Keren- 
sky government lost control of affairs 
most of the women soldiers, refusing to 
recognize the bolsheviki, drew to them- 
selves the enmity of those who were in 
control. Thus it was that when Mme. 
Batchkareva attempted to leave the 
country the authorities did their best 
to prevent her. 

But the famous woman soldier had 
friends and with their aid she managed 
to get out of Moscow where she was 
being kept under close surveillance. 
From there she went to Vladivostok via 
the Trans-Siberian railway. In order 
to elude her pursuers she traveled dis- 
guised as a peasarit and later she as- 
sumed the role of a man. During her 
trip she was joined by her daughter. 
When they reached Vladivostok they 
sought refuge on a British ship whence 
they were later transferred to another 
vessel which brought them to the Unit- 
ed States. 

Mme. Batchkareva says that she ex- 
pects to die in France and is ready to. 
She has nothing to live for, she says, 
except to see the defeat of Germany 
and every effort of hers henceforth will 
be directed to that end. 


American Girls Under Fire. 

Five years ago stories of Joan of Arc, 
Molly Pitcher and Barbara Frietchie 
caused people to marvel at the bravery 
of those hetoic women and wonder 
perhaps if the women today, put to as 
severe a test, would be as brave. And 
the prevailing opinion was that they 
would not. For how could a woman 
who would faint at sight of a tiny 
mouse, or who could not be induced to 
handle a revolver whether it was load- 
ed or not, or who would scream with 
terror in a thunderstorm be brave in 
the face of real danger? 

There is nothing that refutes theory 
like fact. Let someone disparage the 
courage of women today and he would 
be considered an ignoramus or perhaps 
a pro-German. 

A shining example of what the modern 
woman can do when the occasion de- 
mands occurred recently on the French 
front where a number of American col- 
lege girls were aiding in the work of 
rehabilitating parts of the devastated 
territory. The young women were sta- 


tioned in a village well up toward the 
front lines. When the German drive 
occurred they could plainly hear the 
thundering of the oncoming guns. 

Hundreds of refugees were flocking 
by, old men, women and little children. 
Without apparent thought of them- 
selves the young women gave their at- 
tention to aiding these, many of whom 
were in-a pitiable condition. But as the 
danger grew they were finally com- 
pelled to leave and go to another town 
a few miles distant. 

Here they found more work for them, 
for numbers of women and children 
were congregated in various places 
without food or shelter. With true 
American spirit the young women be- 
gan scouring the town for food, and 
also stoves, going sometimes into the 
country to obtain them. By their cour- 
age and resourcefulness much suffering 
among the peasants was avoided. 

But this village also soon became un- 
tenable. Just as the American girls 
were about to leave for another place 
a number of British officers arrived 
who had had nothing to eat for two 
days. Regardless of the danger they 
were in the young women remained an- 
other 24 hours cooking food and other- 
wise ministering to the famished men. 

At Amiens where they went the fol- 
lowing day they were compelled to 
remain a good part of the time in cel- 
lars, owing to German airmen who 
bombed the city. As often as they were 
able they went out and helped wherev- 
er they could. In spite of the hard 
work and the nervous strain which 
they underwent throughout the whole 
ordeal all of the young women declared 
afterwards that they had enjoyed the 
experience and were ready to repeat 
it should. the occasion arise. 


Canning Don’ts. 

Don’t mistake simmering water for 
boiling water. “It was boiling just a 
minute ago” doesn’t meet the require- 
ment of boiling water at the moment of 
using, says a bulletin from the National 
War Garden Commission of Washing- 
ton which will send anyone upon re- 
quest a free canning manual. Don’t use 
two-quart jars. Use quart size. Pint 
size is best for a family of not over five 
members, the commission urges. 


NOTES ABOUT WOMEN. 


Man, 86, Weds Girl, 18. James Hart, 86 
years old, and Miss Katie Wolf, 18, were 
married in New York city a few days ago. 
Hart is a wealthy jeweler. Before her 
marriage his bride was a manicurist. 


More War Workers Needed. Though more 
than 25,000 women have come to Washing- 
ton to work for the government since war 
was declared, the call is still going out for 
more help in the various departments. The 
civil service Commission is at its wits’ end 
to fill the positions that are open and ap- 
peals are issued to women everywhere who 
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are capable of doing clerical work to take 
the government examinations for appoint- 
ment. Women skilled in stenography, typ- 
ing, bookkeeping and clerkship are es- 
pecially needed, 





Object to Decree. The edict in France 
which denys the right of women to buy 
tobacco is stirring up considerable indig- 
nation among French suffragists. Leading 
members of the feminist movement favor 
the prohibition of tobacco to minors but 
the application of such restrictive measures 
with respect to women exclusively is ar- 
bitrary and unjust, they aver. Mme. Jules 
Siegfried, president of the national coun- 
cil of women, approves of the measure, 
pointing out that only a limited amount of 
tobaeco can be had anyway and it should 
be given to the soldiers who need it most. 





Eugenic Marriages Endorsed. That peo- 
ple who wish to marry should be subjected 
to physical and mental examinations to de- 
termine their fitness, was the substance of 


a recommendation passed by the General 


Federation of Women’s Clubs during a con- 
vention at Hot Springs, Ark., recently. The 
mmediate passage by congress of a bone 
dry act’ which would cover the period of 
the war was also demanded. All the mem- 
bers of the organization who were pres- 
ent pledged themselves to abstain from the 
use of wheat until the next crop is har- 
vested. 





Chevrons for Army Nurses. Word comes 
from France that members of the American 
army nurses’ corps have been granted the 
privilege of wearing chevrons under the 
same conditions which officers and men of 
the American expeditionary force are per- 
mitted to wear them. + 


VIEWS ON FEMINISM. 


Boston Globe.—Mrs. Florence Bayard 
Hilles of Delaware, daughter of the late 
lr. F. Bayard, ambassador to Great Britain 
under Cleveland, who has entered a plant 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co., to help with 
war orders, working in working clothes, 
appears to much better advantage than she 
did going under sentence to the workhouse 
for holding suffrage banners at the White 
House gate and heckling the president. 





Toledo Blade—-Jeannette Rankin’s cake 
is all dough. Montana’s congresswoman 
has been refused the use of an auditorium 
in which to speak. Tainted with I. W. 
\W.ism, she has never risen above her first 
throat sob, and her opinions are now re- 
arded as out of harmony with patriotism. 
Poor Jenny! She might better have mar- 
ried. 





Washington Post.—Reports that two 
lection days are needed in New York 
towns must be based on the possibility 
that the women may want to change their 
otes. 





Detroit Free Press——Feminists insist 
that a woman can do everything a man 
n do. We’ve told her she could carry 
it the ashes just as well as we can, but 
she won't. 
Houston Post.—A movie queen says that 
f women could vote Doug Fairbanks would 
president of the United States. Thus 
the worst thing ever said about women as 
ssible voters comes from one of their 
own sex. 





New York Sun.—The special election 
which puts 20 New York cities into the 
“dry” column demonstrates several things. 





It proves that women will vote on any sub- 
ject which interests them—just like men. 
The sentiment of women is swinging vigor- 
ously toward prohibition—precisely like 
the sentiment of men. 





Grit—Dr. Claxton urges girl graduates to 
economize in graduation expenses. A cut 
in valedictory addresses as well as in dress- 
es would also help. 


THE MOTHER. 
It was April, blossoming spring, 
They buried me, when the birds did sing. 
Earth, in clammy wedging earth, 
They banked my bed with a black girth/ 
I was a dream, and the world was a dream, 
And yet I kenned all things that seem. 
I was a dream, and the world was a dream; 
But you cannot bury a red sunbeam. 
Though they buried me dark and low 
My soul with the seasons seemed to grow. 
I dreamed of my babe for a day and a night 
And then I rose in my grave-clothes white. 
I rose like a flower from damp earth-bed 
To the world of sorrowing overhead. 
Men would have called me a thing of harm, 
But dreams of my babe made me rosy and 
warm. 
I passed the streets to my husband’s home; 
The chamber stairs in a dream I clomb. 
My babe was asleep on a stranger’s arm, 
“O baby, my baby, the grave is so warm, 
“Though dark and so deep, for mother is 
there! 
O come with me from the pain and care!” 
I nestled him soft to my throbbing breast, 
And stole me back to my long, long rest. 
And here I lie with him under the flowers 
That sun-winds rock through the billowy 
hours, 
With the night-airs that steal from the 
murmuring sea, 
Bringing sweet peace to my baby and me. 
—Dr. William Wilford Campbell. 





Raisins and nuts chopped together, mois- 
tened with a little whipped cream and 
seasoned with a little salt may be used 
with excellent results for making sand- 
wiches. 

Warm water and ammonia, with a little 
borax in it, is excellent to brighten and 
clean a faded carpet. 












Physician Says Nexated Ti Tron Quit E Lp 
Astonishing Strength and Energy in 
Veins of Men and Brings Roses oy = 
Cheeks of Nervous, Run-Down Womea. 


D Aek the first hundred strong, healthy people you 
meet to what, they owe,their strength and see how 
many reply ‘“Nuxated Iron," Dr. James Francis 
Sullivan, formerly Physician‘of Bellevue Hospital, 
(Outdoor Dept.) New York, and the Westchester 
County Hospital, says: “Thousands of people suf- 
fer from iron deficiency, but do not know what to 
take. There is nothing like organic iron—Nuz- 
ated Iron to quickly enrich the blood, make beau- 
tiful, healthy women, and strong, vigorous iron 
men, To make absolutely sure that my patients 
‘get real organic iron ‘and not some form of the 
metallic variety, I always prescribe Nuxated Iron 
in its original packages. Nuxated Iron willincrease 

- the strength and endurance of weak, nérvous Li aa 
down folks in two weeks time, in many instances.” 
Mawuracruaens’ Nore: Nuxated Iron recommended sn0ve 
by Dr. Sullivan can be obtained from any good druggist, 
with or without a physician's prescription on an absolute 
manufacturers’ guarantee of success or money refunded. 
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free circular tells ~~ toy save aS et cent to 2,60 
@ent on each machine. Write for it! 


~ GAERTE, President 
DEARBORN TYPEWRITER | COMPA 


NY 
Chicago, Iilinois 


Secure a Promotion NOW! 


The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau needs several hundred 
teachers for excellent positions paying good salaries 
in colleges: nermal schools, high schools, grade 
schools, rural schools, and special positions in 
Manual Training. Commercial, Music, Physical Edu- 
eation, Athleties, etc. Registration only $2.00, in- 
cluding one of America’s best educational journals, 
The Ohio Teacher one year. Address Dr. Henry @G. 
Williams, Director. 104 N. 3rd St.. Columbus. Ohio. 


$25 to $300 FOR IDEAS or suggestions suitable tor 
photoplays Experience unnecessary. Com. 
ae plete outline sent FREE to any address 


ANYONE Write, PRODUCERS LEAGUE 


506, St. Louis, Mo. 


LADIES TO SEW #2". es" 


Good pay, 
nice work; no canvassing; send stamped envelope for prices paid. 


UNIVERSAL co., Dept. 29 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Fe fen a ee 


Dept. 14. 




















Butterflies, insects. Some $1-$7. Prospe@tus 
Free. Sinclair, Box 415 0-76, Los Angeles, Cal. 








Have You Tapeworm 
or Stomach Trouble 


This Wonderful Tapeworm and Stomach Remedy Has Relieved Thousands of 


People Every Year. 


Thousands of persons of all ages, suffer, 
often without knowing it, from that dan- 
gerous and troublesome parasite of man- 
kind—-THE TAPEWORM. gain, the most 
of those who know of the presence of the 
parasite in their system do not realize the 
danger connected with it. Aside from the 
fact that the tapeworm absorbs and sucks 
up the best part of everything in the form 
of nourishment that is taken into the 
stomach, this parasite is often the sole 
cause of distressing stomach pains, indi- 
gestion, dyspepsia and, in case it is unusu- 
ally large, is frequently the real cause of 
death. 

Paleness of complexion, dull eyes, blue 
rings under the eyes, emaciation, congluti- 
nation, dyspepsia, coated tongue, loss of 
appetite alternating with voracious hun- 
ger, nausea, lump in the throat, excessive 
flow of saliva, heartburn, acidity of stom- 





Don’t Delay. it May Prove Dangerous. 


ach, frequent eructations, dizziness and 
habitual headaches, itching in the anus, 
colic, a rumbling and undulating movement, 
as well as straining and drawing pains in 
the bowels, palpitation of the heart, ac- 
companied with inexplicable nervousness, 
and, in females, menstrual irregularities. 

A remedy which has proven to be re- 
markably effective in expelling tapeworms 
and relieving all forms of stomach trouble 
is now offered the public by the Schoenherr 
Co., Dept. 17, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. They 
guarantee it to remove readily, without 
pain, without dieting and without danger 
to the health, the tapeworm, together with 
its head. This popular remedy“ may be 
taken with equal safety and results by 
either children or adults. 

If you have tapeworm or suffer with any 
of the above symptoms write them today 
and eae how easily you can be well.—Adv. 
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SYNOPSIS. 

Jokn Randolph, son of Captain Walt Randolph of 
the Missouri river steamboat Morning Star, which 
Was snagged and sunk in 1864, learned from his 
father that, unknown to anyone but himself and one 
other, there was $100,000 in gold in the steamboat’s 
safe. As soon as his duties as mining engineer 
would permit, John starts west to the town of New 
Bend, near which the Morning Star—owing to a 
shift in the river’s channel—lies buried under many 
feet of silt. There he meets Captain Moss Gregg, 
his father’s pilot at the time of the sinking, Gregg’s 
daughter, Mystery, and his son, Arkansaw; also a 
strange character, a sort of lawyer and office-seeker 
of the neighborhood, Joel Langworthy by name. 
From Gregg John learned that four men in the last 
25 years had come to get the treasure of the Morning 
Star—which Gregg and every one else in the neigh- 
borhood supposed to be the 900 barrels of whisky 
in the steamer’s hold, since they knew nothing of 
the gold—but one of them had been found dead 
and badly clawed, and the other three simply dis- 
appeared without a trace. He also learned that Caleb 
Moore, an old storekeeper who had been almost 
ruined by the shifting of the channel, which left his 
big store a mile or more from the river, now owned 
the land where the Morning Star lay, and had al- 
ways refused his permission to excavate. 


“Sam Langworthy had other children be- 
sides Joel, then?” asked Randolph. 

“One other boy, that’s all. A year or so 
older than Joel, Homer was his name. 
Well, them boys and the old man they dug 
and propped, and wheeled the dirt out in 
the lake till you’d ’a’ thought they was 
aimin’ to fill it up. They got to lookin’ so 
wild-eyed and woolly nobody wouldn’t go 
near ’em, for the old man thought so much 
of that fool mine he kep’ a gun standin’ 
around all the time. A cave-in caught 
Homer at last, and killed him. That kind 
of sobered the old man up, and he left off 
his diggin’ for a year or two. 

“Joel was 17 or 18 when that happened, 
and he’d been kep’ at it so hard he didn’t 
have no schoolin’ to speak of. That was 
when he went to work for Moore, and the 
old’ man saw he had something in him 
and helped him along. Old Sam took the 
gold-fever just as bad as ever agin after a 
while, and made Joel dig into it with him. 
But Joel he was learnin’ something all the 
time, and when he come of age he put his 
foot down and quit. But before that hap- 
pened old Sam and them they’d done work 
enough, if it’d been put on top of ground, 
to make him easy for life. Danged old 
fool!” 

“How long was he at his mining opera- 
tions before Joel came of age and balked?” 
“Oh, seven or eight years, off and on.” 

“He must have made considerable of a 
tunnel in that time.” 

“Yes, he must ’a’, No man knows how 
much work they done, for no man ain’t 
never been in there but theirselves. Homer 
gittin’ killed in there kind of took off what- 
ever edge anybody ever had to go in that 
*tarnal hole. They say it’s all caved in 
now.” 

“It’s a wonder they weren’t all killed.” 

“Yes, it’s past the knowin’ of anybody 
how they escaped it. Yes, there shorely 
air some queer geniuses down there in the 
Narris, you'll see that before you’re done 
with ’em, son. Must be something in the 
air that turns ’em, must be. Don’t know 
how I come to escape so long, livin’ so near 
by. Was you aimin’ to see old man 
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“That will be the next step in’the quest 
of the Morning Star.” 

“You was down that way?” Gregg sug- 
gested. 

“I was down in the Narris neighborhood, 
but I didn’t know about Moore and his 
ownership of the land then. I was just 
taking a look around while waiting for you 
to come home.” 

“You must ’a’ seen his house standin’ 
back from the road, it’s the biggest one 
around here.” 

“The one with white pillars, on the hill- 
side among the trees?” 

“Twenty-three rooms in it,” Gregg nod- 
ded, proud of the neighborhood’s distinc- 
tion, “begun before the war and finished 
a year or two before the Morning Star 
was lost in the Narris. Moore brought 
his wife there—married her in. New Or- 
leans.” 

“Yes, I'll go over this evening and see 
him.” 

“After supper I'll hitch up and drive you 
over. Come on in and git acquainted with 
my folks.” 

“If I can get Moore’s permission to 
sound for the wreck and explore it, are 
you willing to take hold with me and help 
locate it?” 

They were walking slowly toward the 
house, Gregg leading in the little weed- 
bordered path which was too narrow for 
two to walk abreast. The old man did not 
answer at once. He walked on pondering 
the question, his head bent. 

“There’s no man alive that I’d turn a 
hand quicker for than I would for Captain 
Walt Randolph’s boy,” said he, with reser- 
vation, even a shadow of caution, in his 
manner and speech. He walked on a rod 
or two before resuming the theme. Then: 
“But that’s a matter I want to think over 
before I jump in and take a hold of it, 
Jonathan; I want to think it over.” 

“All right,” Randolph agreed. 

He wondered what mystery there was 
about the wreck that cost men’s lives, and 
impelled Captain Gregg to speak of it with 
caution when the matter was pressed upon 
him. One thing he determined upon: if 
he should obtain permission from Moore to 
make his explorations, the tragedy of the 
Morning Star should be cleared away. 

Arkansaw had spun his distaff of sleep 
quite out and was sitting on the floor of 
the porch with fingers locked in front of 
his up-drawn knees. He appeared to be 
buckling himself together that way, as if 
he feared that some smothered spark of 
energy might find a vent and result in an 
explosion that would fend him limb from 
limb. 

Such a probability appeared very remote 
to Randolph, beholding Arkansaw for the 
first time as he approached the house. The 
son of his father’s old pilot was a man in 
his early 30’s, whiskered over more or less 
with a short reddish caterpillar fuzz. His 
eyes were blue and clear, his hair sandy, 
his hands broad, with fingers to them as 
thick as cucumbers. The taste of sleep was 
strong in Arkansaw’s mouth, but he got 
up with a sheepish grin and shook hands 
when his father presented Randolph, and 
gave the stranger a word of welcome in 
which there was no shading of doubt nor 
question of sincerity. 

“Kind of warm,” said Arkansaw in a 
tentative, suggestive way, as if he stood 
ready to withdraw or amend the statement 
if the exigencies of hospitality demanded. 

“Absolutely warm,” Randolph conceded, 
the little journey from the well having 
opened the founts of his skin again. 

“Yes, if it keeps on we'll have a spell of 
summer,” Arkansaw allowed. 

Gregg was squaring his rocking-chair 


around to get it off the loose planks. Noy 
he pressed Randolph to seat himself, en- 
larging on the comforts of that cool spot 

“Mystery,” he called, “come out her 
on the porch a minute.” 

Randolph had heard a step retreatin 
from the window at their arrival, so light 
and quick that he had thought it a child’ 
Now, when Mystery appeared in the doo: 
he experienced the sensation of one wh 
had expected little and received much. 

Mystery had dressed herself in the ex 
pectation of his coming. She stood befor: 
him in cool white lawn, her low-necke 
dress fastened with a black-studded brooc! 
healthy, wholesome, and undeniably fai 
She had cooled from her labor with tl 
iron, the flush and the sweat were gon 
from her face. Elder blossoms in th 
morning are no sweeter than Mystery ap 
peared there in the door, her brown hai 
on her neck. 

She came to meet Randolph without 
trace of rustic embarrassment, rather mor 
like a lady who was accustomed to recei\ 
ing guests. Captain Gregg stood by, prou 
of her, moved to greater pleasure by Ran 
dolph’s surprise than he would have bee: 
by the neatest compliment that tongu 
could have turned. 

The old man explained to her Randolph’ 
claim on their hospitality, and her brow: 
eyes widened, her grave face seemed to flit 
in shadow, when she heard that Randolph 
was as one who had stretched his hand out 
to that house from the romance of the past 

“You’re doubly welcome, Mr. Randolph,” 
she said. “I’ve heard father speak of Cap 
tain Randolph many a time. You are not 
a stranger; you are an old friend com: 
home.” 

“Now! I couldn’t ’a’ said as comfort 
able a thing as that, Jonathan, if I’d fig 
gered it over for six months,” said Gregg. 

“It is comfortable,” said Randolph heart 
ily, his wonder over this woman growing 
momentarily; “I never have had a greeting 
equal to it in my life.” 

There was sincerity in his eyes as he 
looked at Mystery keener than the mere 
formalities of a first meeting required, per 
haps, and he held her hand a bit longer 
than even the gratitude of a stranger at a 
hospitable door gave warrant for, in truth.. 
Randolph was a little dazed by the sudden 
and unexpected appearance of a woman of 
such fine contrast with her surroundings, 
and that Mystery was not ignorant of it 
was attested by the flush in her face and a 
quickening as of mischievous appreciation 
in her eyes. 

Randolph marked ‘that Gregg had not 
mentioned his mission there, and she, with 
what seemed studied avoidance, had not 
spoken the name of the lost boat. The for 
malities of introduction being over, Mys- 
tery returned to her tasks in the house, Ar 
kansaw excused himself on the plea of 
pressing chores, and Gregg went to pou 
more water over his indolent hog. 

The sun was slanting among the corn, 
projecting the shadows of its tassels across 
the dusty road like spears reaching to 
plunge into the river’s bosom and seek if it 
had a heart. There was a hush in the day 
as if all the world stood weary after the 
pain of that long searing. Flat, oppressive 
and unsatisfying the still air pressed, th« 
vigor burned out of it, charged with the 
ammunition of tornadoes. 

Randolph eased the thongs of his thick 
boots. He longed to plunge his feet into 
the trough beside the well, yearned even 
toward the thick waters of that yellow 
river stealing past like a crouching tige! 
under the white bank. A feeling of de 
pression had settled over him, pressing 
down his spirits, casting a cloud upon his 
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hope. Indefinable that sense seemed, and 
deep. It gloomed over him like a warn- 
ing, and dulled the zest of that search 
which had been so keen in him only an 
hour ago. 

There in the shadow of Moss Gregg’s 
porch he looked out over a scene of rustic 
peace and beauty. There was no scar on 
the face of nature, no depressing thing to 
strike the sight and throw the soul out of 
its harmony. Only the vast fields of corn 
were there, hemming the house like men 
under arms, and across the river they 
spread away again, laving the feet of the 
distant hills in a green and bounteous sea. 
Surely a man should rejoice in the liberal- 
ity of nature and the prosperity of his 
kind in that fat land. 

Randolph got up, as if to lift himself 
above the dead stratum‘of air that seemed 
to draw upon his vitality and make a cow- 
ard of him. Gregg was coming, a pail of 
water-in his hand, and from the kitchen 
the savory vapor of frying chicken blew, 
unmistakable among all the sweet scents 
which floated that summer evening to 
soothe or whet the appetite of man. 

He parted the curtain of honeysuckle 
that dropped over the end of the porch and 
screened the field from sight at that point, 
to look again on the wonder of that mighty 
corn. An old gray picket fence cut the 
field off from the dooryard, morning-glo- 
ries draping it, jimson tall and coarse 
pressing like ruffians into the tangle of 
caressing vines. 

The noise of'a gate softly closing drew 
his eyes along the fence. Opposite the 
kitchen door the gate stood, as if letting 
into a garden beyond. A man had passed 
outward through it; the corn blades quiv- 
ered behind him as he flitted away in such 
haste as to be almost a run, and bent and 
skulked and hid himself, like the quick 
passing of a bird in the brushwood, among 
the giant stalks. 

Yet not so cautiously, for all his care; 
not so quick, for all his haste, that Ran- 
dolph had not seen him. And having seen 
him, marveled. Joel Langworthy, it was; 
the man with the blasted cheek 


* * * * 


Caleb Moore’s house stood back a good 
half mile from the site of his old landing 
on the Narris, on ground that rose much 
higher and gave a sweeping view. It had 
been a notable mansion in the days of 
Moore’s prosperity, and had sheltered many 
a brilliant company. Its Ionic pillars, white 
once and gleaming through the trees like 
a pagan temple, were gray now, for they 
had known no paint in many a long and 
stormy year. 

The melancholy of a disappointed man 
had long ago settled on Caleb Moore. His 
hope, his belief, that the river would turn 
back to him one day seemed never to be 
realized in his time. It bore upon him like 
the faithlessness of a woman, for he had 
loved the river in his proud commercial 
way, and reckoned it entirely his own. 
Now it had been alienated for half a cen- 
tury, and its disloyalty made him sad. 

Price City, as the steamboat landing had 
been called pretentiously in the age of its 
prosperity, had vanished, and left no evi- 
dence to establish its existence in the mem- 
ories of man but Caleb Moore’s store. It 
never had contained more than a dozen 
houses, although it had been the seat of 
supply for a wide territory in the days of 
slavery, when that vast valley was one un- 
broken field of hemp. 

Captain Gregg had driven Randolph 
along the twilight road where pressing for- 
est growth hemmed the wheel tracks and 
swarms of barbed mosquitoes charged them 
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in the low places where the air hung moist 
and still. At Moore’s gate he had left the 
adventurer, with the assurance that his 
house was open at all hours of the day and 
night. 

Randolph was impressed by the dignity 
of that gray old house as he faced toward 
it from the gate. The sun was down now. 
Cool little gusts of wind were starting, like 
night creatures waking and winging softly 
away. Matted long bluegrass lay soft 
under the feet on the deep lawn, and there 
was the scent of honeysuekle coming down 
from the viny portico to meet him like a 
pale sweet lady with a smile upon her lips. 

Caleb Moore rose up out of the shadow 
of vines to greet the stranger standing tall 
upon the topmost of the three treads which 
lifted from lawn to veranda. A man of 
heroic mold like a warrior statesman of the 
old Roman days, his great head proudly 
held, his eyes imperious, frowningly pierc- 
ing under long harsk brows; his hair up- 
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said, when the treasure-hunter had intro- 
duced himself, “as many another up and 
down the river knew him—in a strictly 
business way. He often touched at my 
wharf in the old days. Yes, 1 recollect him 
very well, very well; he left us a memento 
here when he went away.” 

Moore smiled reminiscently as he spoke 
of the wreck in those terms. 

“Yes, something remains here in the 
Narris to keep his name alive, even though 
he has been dead more than twenty years,” 
Randolph returned. “It is about the wreck 
of the Morning Star that I have come to 
see you, sir; I have come a long and 
weary way.” 

Moore did not appear either curious or 
encouraging in his manner. He bent his 
head as if in reflection, and Randolph 
thought that he shook it a little sadly, but 
of that he was not sure. 

“Tell me about it,” he requested at last, 
not lifting his face from his somber cogita- 
tions. 

Randolph plunged into the matter of the 
lost treasure, frankly and without reserve, 
as he had related it to Captain Gregg. Now 
and then Moore nodded, as if he approved 
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or understood, and twice or thrice he look- 
ed up at Randolph with sharp inquiry, his 
eyes made small in frowning concentration. 
When Randolph had made an end of his 
brief story the old man sighed, with a 
great sound in it, as of a lifting of relief. 

“So you’ve come after the old wreck, 
too,” said he, musingly, “only you have 
come to me with a different story, a story 
that I believe to be the only straightfor- 
ward and honest one that any man who has 
come to me on this mission ever told.” 

Moore seemed greatly moved by what he 
had heard. He left his chair and paced up 
and down the veranda, his great, noble 
head thrown back, his broad shoulders set 
like a soldier’s. 

He stood a little while before the steps, 
hands clasped behind his back, looking off 
down the dusky valley where the fireflies 
were rising out of the corn; down the scar 
of the old river bed, now soothed over by 
green field and pleasant meadow, where 
Randolph knew the Morning Star lay deep 
under the down-drawing sands. 

The old man returned to his chair pres- 
ently, something of brightness in his man- 
ner, the outward glow of the excitement 
that this latest adventurer’s tale had stir- 
red in his judicial breast. “Others have 
come to me, and to Moss Gregg, whom you 
have seen before me, wanting permission 
and help to search for the Morning Star,” 
he said. “You have heard about them.” 

“Captain Gregg has told me how they 
“came unheralded and disappeared without 
explanation or trace—all but the last.” 

“There are people in this community 
who believe I am the ghost that drove them 
away from their quest unsatisfied,” the old 
man said, bitterness ¢incturing his con- 
tempt. “Some of them tried pretty hard 
to get me indicted by the grand jury for 
killing that man.” 

That was something Gregg had not told. 
Randolph spoke deprecatingly of the neigh- 
borhood suspicion, but the old man only 
shook his head in a manner of excusing 
their view-point. 

“They felt justified, I suppose,” he said, 
“for all along I have stood out against any 
exploration of the wreck. That was be- 
cause I believed it was the whisky they 
were after, and I thought then, as I think 
yet, that it was in a better place down 
there than it would be on top of the 
ground. I suppose it looked suspicious to 
some of them around here who don’t know 
me as well as neighbors ought to know a 
man who has lived among them for more 
than 60 years.” : 

Randolph nodded; he could not bring 
his mind back quickly from its long ramb- 
ling touching the details of that old trage- 
dy as they led away to far and unexplained 
things, and frame words suitable to the 
moment. 

“The trouble of it ail was that those 
men—four of them, I think, came during 
the course of the past 20 years—never sat- 
isfied me that they were square in their 
intentions. They all proposed a contract 
with me granting them permission to ex- 
plore the wreck on a percentage of what 
might be salvaged from the cargo. Well, I 
knew there was nothing of the cargo left 
but the liquor that could be turned to 
money now. You know, in the steamboat 
days cargoes of whisky were frequently 
lost on this river. Years afterwards, when 
whisky got to bringing more money than 
it did in the old days, and the wrecks 
were buried in silt and sand as the Morn- 
ing Star is buried, men used to go around 
sounding for them. Steamboat whisky came 
to have a peculiar value, a peculiar ex- 
cellence, according to the standards of that 


outlawed and villainous trade. Once in a 
great while a wreck would be located and 
the barrels pumped empty. But they sel- 
dom found a cargo, for the river is a pretty 
good hand at keeping what it takes. I 
didn’t want any of that going on around 
me. I suppose those barrels are still sound, 
and that whisky would be worth a good 
deal of money now if a man cared to get 
his profit out of that kind of traffic. But 
I don’t believe now, since you’ve told me 
this, that one of those men, from the first 
to the last, was considering the whisky at 
all. They were after that money down in 
the bowels of that boat; they lied to me, 
and tried to deceive. They intended to 
make a pretense of exploration, find it, 
and disappear.” 

“Captain Gregg is of the same opinion, 
sir.” 

“It does him credit,” said the old man, 
with a shading of contempt for the opin- 
ions of Moss Gregg. “I tell you, Jonathan 
Randolph, that’s guilty money, and the 
men who came hunting it were guilty men. 
There is somebody guarding the secret of 
the Morning Star, waiting his day. Guilt 
has been heaped upon guilt to protect what 
must have been gained in violence and 
crime.” 

“Whoever it is, he has stood a long and 
faithful watch,” Randolph said. “Why, do 
you suppose, have they waited with all this 
secrecy? Why couldn’t they have come to 
you, made an honest disclosure of the 
facts, and gone after their money—if it 
belongs to them by any honorable claim.” 

“It does not; that’s why. I don’t know 
any more about it than you do—I didn’t 
know as much a quarter of an hour ago— 
but what you have told me has begun to let 
a little beam of light into it. It’s guilty 
money; no man has a claim on it that’s an 
honest claim.” 

“Then it’s any man’s to find and take 
away in defiance of them and their ghostly 

P » . 
guardianship, but yours above all.” 

“I don’t believe it would bring happiness 
or peace to any man,” said Moore; “it has 
brought a great deal of sorrow and trouble 
to me. I never knew it was there, I never 
dreamed of that, but it has reached up out 
of the ground like the vapor of some foul 
thing, and cast a blight and a bitter shadow 
over my declining years. I would to God 
that you might cleanse that spot, fathoms 
deep that it lies buried, and purge away its 
blight and its mystery that hang like a 
cloud over me and mine!” 

“All I ask is your permission to try.” 

“I always said that when the right man 
came, the man that could look me in the 
eye and give me a plausible and honest ex- 
planation of his eagerness to delve down to 
the bones of that old boat, I woulé give 
him leave to go ahead and explore. But 
since you have told me this about the old 
man’s gold I seem to want only to cover it 
deeper and let it lie there with its guilt, 
maybe its blood and broken honor, until 
the river—until the judgment of the Al- 
mighty descends upon this world.” 

“I believe I could clear away this mys- 
tery if I could get my hands into it, Mr. 
Moore.” 

“The dangers of such a quest offset the 
gain, outweigh the most extravagant hopes 
of it. You are a stranger here, you cannot 
knew, or feel, the dread of this thing as we 
do, sir.” 

“IT am not insensible to the danger of 
the undertaking, Mr. Moore, for there must 
be danger in touching a thing that has 
swallowed four lives already. But I’m not 
just what you might call afraid of it, 
either. If you'll give me your consent to 
go ahead, I’ll assume the risk.” 
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“There is a risk, you have said the word, 
there is a subtile, waiting danger, graver 
because I cannot tell you how to proceed 
to guard yourself against it. I have hoped 
to see it cleared, and this vile suspicion 
that has piled on me and made my spirit 
bitter, swept away from my name before 
I go. But I don’t know, Randolph—lI don’t 
know.” 

Moore left his chair again, and walked 
the length of the veranda and back. Near 
Randolph’s chair he paused, looked at him 
teadily a little while as if he would speak, 
turned again and walked away. At the 
farther end of the porch he stood a few 
minutes, his chin up, his gaze on the dark- 
ening hills beyond the river, as if distance 
held the answer to his perplexity, elusive 
before his gleaming eyes. 

“Randolph,” said he, coming back slow- 
ly, placing his hand in paternal confidence 
on the young man’s shoulder, “let the 
treasure of the Morning Star sleep on—it 
isn’t worth your young life to go seeking 
it; no relief of suspicion and dread that 
you might give me would be worth a sacri- 
fice like that. I have lived under the 
shadow of it, and the cloud of my eccen- 
tricities a long time; I can bear the load to 
the end. Let it go; let it go, boy—let 
it go!” 

Randolph was deeply touched by the old 
man’s manner, and by the sorrow that lay 
with such leaden weight behind that brave 
front. “I’d feel like a coward now if I 
should turn tail and leave it untouched,” 
he said. 

Moore returned to his chair. He sat 
swaying gently on the rockers, his hand 
in his hair, his head drooped in thought. 
“Still, there is much to be considered,” 
said he in low voice, as if to himself. “You 
must have counted on it with a good deal 
of hope, looking forward to it so long. It 
doesn’t seem fair to deny you, since you 
have come frankly and honestly to me this 
way. How would you go about it, Ran- 
dolph?” 

“I’ve got her measurements, taken from 
the records of the surveyor of the port at 
St. Louis, where she was registered. My 
plan was to engage Captain Gregg to lo- 
cate her as nearly as possible according to 
his recollection of the spot, and then make 
soundings until I struck her. There’s no 
rock in the way, it would be a simple mat- 
ter. When I’d found her, I’d outline her 
by sounding out the shape of her hull, then 
by her measurements fix the location of the 
clerk’s office and the safe. A shaft could 
be put down to it in a few days’ time.” 

Moore nodded his rough gray head. “It 
sounds simple, it sounds like you could do 
it that way.” There he fell into silence 
again, peering away into the distance, 
where the last sunlight reflected from a 
mass of thunder-heads in the middle sky 
picked out the river over against the hills 

; bright as a bared sword-blade. 

Randolph knew that the old man must 
have spent many an hour out of his years 
sazing at the scene, where the river pressed 
against the hills. It had withdrawn from 
him as far as it could go; the rocky hills 
were curbing it, it’s vellow lips snarled at 
them in unending feud as it went sulking 
by. It seemed that the old man, sitting 
there in daxk concentration, was matching 
his unbroken will against its sullen 
strength seeking to bend its mighty cur- 
rent back into the Narris and sweep it 
past his door. 

“Even after you had found her it would 
be like digging a hole in water to reach her, 
buried there under 40 or 50 feet of quick- 
sand.” 

“It would be very simple with a coffer- 
dam and pump.” 








“But costly.” 

“No; a few hundred dollars would d® 
a” 

“Still, that would be the smallest con- 
sideration of all, the expense in money. It 
is not so much what it would cost in 
money; that old treasure seems to call for 
blood. That old man’s blood that you have 
told me of spattered it, he must have spent 
blood in his turn—and maybe the lives and 
souls of others—to get it into his hands.” 

“But its tragedy has been a long time 
quiescent now; more than likely the long 
watch on the old wreck is over. Fifty years 
is a long time for a man, or a set of men, 
to stand guard and keep a mystery cov- 
ered.” 

“A long time!” Moore echoed. “But the 
watch is still kept; I can feel the forebod- 
ing of it; 1 can sense the danger, like a 
man draws back from unseen obstruction 
in the dark.” 

“It only makes me keener to be at it,” 
said Randolph, leaving his chair, tingling 
with the eagerness that this unexpected 
complication had given the quest of the 
Morning Star. 

“Youth has such sublime confidence!” 
sighed Moore. “I had it in my day, I had 
it too. Well—” he laughed a little with the 
word— “I have a little of it yet, I keep a 
shred of it, like a scarlet thread from some 
old garment worn out and cast away. It 
is my only hope on life, Randolph, that lit- 
tle bright thread of confidence hidden away 
in the dark closet of my heart, the con- 
fidence in old things to become new, of the 
old justice, the otd mercy. So, you’ve 
turned from the cold scents of Peruvian 
lost — to this warmer trail up here in 
the Narris? Peru; I used to read about 
it in Prescott, a long time ago. When I 
was a youngster I often planned to go 
down there and find some of that Inca 
gold.” 

“We are all adventurers at heart, J 
think, sir.” 

“Yes, no doubt we are, timid ones, corn- 
field adventurers, most of us, I am afraid. 
Is your mother gone, too?” 

“Gone; since I was a little boy.” 

“So you are alone.” 

“Quite alone.” 

“Even then it isn’t worth the risk—it is 
not worth it, Jonathan Randolph!” 

The old man spoke with almost dramat- 
ic decision, his great hand smiting the arm 
of his chair. “Let it go; it isn’t worth 
while to stand your young life up against 
an old death-trap like this.” 

“If you have no other objection than 
the danger I might run,” Randolph spoke 
eagerly, in sight, as he believed himself to 
be, of realizing on his dream; “if that is 
the only objection, sir—” 

“There are other objections which we’ll 
not stop to argue now,” Moore interposed, 
with spirit-dampening haste. “Let me tell 
you, boy, even if I was to give you the per- 
mission you ask to go ahead and dig, you’d 
never come to the treasure you’ve set your 
young heart on, not even if you passed 
through the dangers that have driven other 
men away. No human hand will ever open 
the safe that hides that old man’s money, 
for what the Missouri takes, it keeps!” 

Moore leaned back in his chair, weary 
with his old vigil, depressed by the somber 
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tragedy and unread mystery which clung 
to him like noxious vines strangling a no- 
ble tree. “It took my youth and hope away 
from me,” said he, sad and low, “and if it 
ever comes back—and it will come back, 
as sure as the judgment of God—it never 
will return them to me any more. It took 
wealth and prosperity away from me in a 
day, and left my life as barren as the top of 
a rock. It is greedy and capricious, wicked 
as a false woman, dangerous as a volcano. 
Let it keep its guilty money! you couldn’t 
buy happiness with it if you had it in your 
hand tonight.” 


Somber thoughts pressed upon Randolph 
as he sat silent beside the man whose hope 
the river could bring back to him never 
more. The treasure in the safe of the 
Morning Star seemed a small considera- 
tion to him then, for the taste of life was 
on his tongue like the miasma that sends 
a shudder through a man when he rises 
from drinking at a swampy spring. 

He could not remember, out of his varied 
experience, such a complete collapse of 
spirits as he suffered that minute. Was it 
the loneliness of the place, he asked him- 
self, or the warning of that mysterious 
guardian over the treasure that had lured 
him so far and long? He found himself 
turning to look about him into the shad- 
ows, with the indeterminate sense of fear 
that belongs only to the dark. 


It came over him in that moment that 
he had made a mistake in expending so 
much energy and centering so much expec- 
tation on that buried gold. The desire laid 
hold of him to steal down the steps and 
run away, like a boy afraid of the night, 
and leave Caleb Moore with his treacherous 
sad river, and the mysteries which bore on 
him so and made his last days bitter as the 
gall of death. 

Somebcdy in the house began to sing, a 
slow, plaintive Southern melody in voice 
of rare sweetness and sympathy with the 
simple air. The sound came to Randolph 
like a reviving breeze, moving him with 
such a strong emotion of surprise and re- 
lief that he gathered his muscles to rise to 
his feet. He had not expected to hear the 
voice of youth rise out of that gloomy 
gray house. 

“My granddaughter,” the old man said. 
The gloom was too thick in the shadows to 
see his face, but Randolph knew from the 
tenderness of his words that his stern 
features were softened by a smile. 

“I didn’t know, Gregg didn’t say any- 
thing about—” Randolph hesitated. 

“My only son’s child, Mr. Randolph. He 
was a ship’s captain in the Hondurian 
trade; he was lost at sea. She lives here 
alone with me, and has so lived these seven 
or eight years. Don’t you wonder that she 
has any heart left in her to sing?” 

“The waters have taken their toll from 
you, sir,” Randolph returned, moved by 
the pain of that loss which Moore’s voice 
betrayed. He said no more, but unex- 
pressed in his mind lay the thought that 
only sorrow and lonely days, and longing 
to wing away from that sad _ isolation, 
could have given that woman’s voice such 
yearning sweetness as it held. 

“You must come in and meet the sing- 
er,” said Moore, bestirring himself; “she 
is my first lieutenant, and will have her 
word in this business that has brought you 
to me. She thinks you have gone, or she 
wouldn’t be singing, she’s as shy as a red- 
bird with her songs.” 

“One is seldom prodigal of a treasure,” 
Randolph said, with such evident -sincerity 
and feeling that Moore placed a hand on 
his shoulder again in that paternal way 


which spoke of old habit, and became hi 
prophetlike bearing so well. 

“Yes, it’s a treasure to me, so dear tha 
I am jealous of the Almighty, almost, 
the thought that He may rive her fro: 
my side before my years are finished.” 

The song fell away, with caressing te: 
derness in the soft cadenza, as a mothe: 
voice hushes when she stoops to lay h 
sleeping child upon its couch. “Grand 
pere? 2” the voice called, with respectt 
inquiry, a little nearer the door. 

“She thinks you’ve gone, our silen 
fooled her,” the old man chuckled. “Con 
in—walk softly—we’ll give her a surpri: 
Yes, Juliet—“ lifting his voice—“‘I’m con 
ing, honey.” 

As they entered, the girl, busily spread 
ing the table for the late evening meal, b: 
gan to scold the old man in pretty tern 
of endearment, like one lovingly correctin 
a child of whose wilfulness he is proud at 
heart. Moore nudged his guest in appr 
ciation of the joke, and led him in softl) 
stopping just outside the dining-room doo: 

“That’s right, larrup me all around wit! 
that sharp little tongue of yours, honey, 
deserve it,” he said, in mock contritio: 
“I know I ought to have_come half a: 
hour ago.” 

“You’ve been sitting out there dream 
ing,” she chided. “Haven’t I warned you 
time without end, that dreams are danger 
ous?” 

Randolph could see her, polishing eac! 
piece of silver with a napkin before sh 
laid it in its place, the light of the big 
shaded lamp on her young body. Her fac: 
he could not see, for it was in shadow, and 
her head was bent pensively, as if ther 
was more than banter in her heart on th 
matter of Caleb Moore’s old dreams. Shi 
was a fair white figure there beside th 
table, her short-sleeved muslin dress giv 
ing her flashing arms free play as _ sh¢ 
leaned to place the silver on the cloth. 

“I’ve been scheming more than dream- 
ing this evening, child,” Moore said, as he 
stepped into the light; “and I’ve brought 
my fellow-conspirator in so you can scold 
both of us together and save breath for 
your song after supper.” 

The girl started at sight of Randolph 
bowing before her in the door, and lifted 
her hands in a quick little gesture of help 
less surprise, like a hostess caught unpre 
pared, and fearful for her housewifely rep 
utation. This unvoiced protest was but a 
breath in passing, and in its place a little 
shy smile came to her lips, a gleam of 
laughter to her eyes. 

She gave him her hand as Moore pre 
sented him, and he bowed over it, wonde1 
ing at his own gallantry, feeling himself an 
actor in some comfortable social drama of 
a time long past. 

“He’s Captain Randolph’s boy—you’v: 
heard me speak of him,” Moore said, a 
glow in his face as of pleasure over the re 
turn of somebody long-wandering and dear 

“Captain Randolph, of the Morning 
Star?” She looked up quickly, her lips 
apart, her lively eyes glowing. 

“The very one,” said the old man, proud 
of her quick memory. 

“And I thought you were some kind of 
an agent!” said she, her self-rebuke light 
ened with laughter. 

“How an old trade will betray itself!’ 
said Randolph, infected by her laughing 
way. 

“Oh, have you been an agent, Mr. Ran 
dolph?” 

“I sold books in Oklahoma one time 
‘Great Events of a Thousand Years,’ was 
the title. I sold four of them in seven 
weeks,” 
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“Napoleon sold books,” said she, that 
play of teasing laughter in her eyes. 

“And Washington, if I remember the 
instructions, as well as Lincoln and others 
on down the ladder of fame.” 

“*A\ book-agent is a benefactor to man- 
kind,’” she quoted, nodding sagely; “ ‘his 
calling is one of the most lofty and re- 
spectable. He carries the torch of knowl- 
edge into places of darkness, and’—do you 
remember the rest?” 

“I’m afraid I never learned it all from 
the yellow paper in the front of the pros- 
pectus; they said that was why I failed.” 

“Agents are about the only ones that 
ever penetrate from the world to this 
place,” Moore explained, “and Juliet re- 
gards them as the medieval ladies did the 
troubadours, as entertainers to be wel- 
comed at all hours of the day and in all 
kinds of weather. Shall we sit up, Juliet?” 

“Yes, Rhody has been growling around 
about her biscuits getting cold—as if any- 
thing could really get quite cold this 
weather—for a quarter of an hour. Sit 
here, Mr. Randolph.” 

Randolph had stood debating with him- 
self means of getting out of it, much as 
he wanted to remain and share the meal, 
for it seemed almost a profanation of that 
white linen and the dainty presence of Ju- 
liet to sit to table in his rough boots, coat- 
less as he was, and shaggy and dust-stained 
from the activities of the day. He fumbled 
with his necktie and began an apology, 
which Moore put an end to by gently forc- 
ing him into his designated chair. 

“I had supper at Captain Gregg’s, so 
you must not think that I—” 

“Oh, that was a long time ago,” said 
Juliet, dismissing it so. 

She sighed as if in relief and content- 
ment as she seated herself opposite him, 
her elbows on the cloth, her face turned to 
him in ingenuous expression of pleasure. 
“I thought you’d get away from us!” she 
said, so seriously that Randolph could not 
repress a smile. 

Randolph felt that he had discovered one 
treasure at least, even if his search should 
be barren of any other reward. This one, 
certainly, was not of the kind that a man 
might tuck into his strong-box and carry 
away and hide jealously from covetous 
eyes, but one that would worm itself into a 
man’s heart and wrap the folds of it 
around her, to his eternal joy or everlast- 
ing pain. Somebody’s treasure, indeed, to 
lend luster to his life as she was brighten- 
ing the shadowed afternoon of that gray 
old man’s, 


Not so tall-as to be stately, not grave 
enough to be cold, but lit with a spark of 
life that made her presence warm against 
the sophisticated, grave, slow stranger’s 
heart; not so light as to be frivolous, nor 
so solemn as to be severe, but a sweet mel- 
ancholy in her face that explained the feel- 
ing sympathy of her song. 

Her wings had beaten the bars; her soul 
had strained to be away. Duty had made 
her blue-gray eyes serious when the laugh- 
ter was: not twinkling in them as the sun 
flashes on broken water. Her dark hair 
carried back from her low forehead like a 
rippling pennant and lay massed on her 
strong, fair neck; a little red flower, wilted 
now and drooping, was bright against it as 
coral in wet seaweed. 

She was a gleam of light and young 
sweet life there at the table, and only when 
the smile left her face pensive and her eyes 
grave Randolph was able to harmonize her 
with the struggling pathos of her song. 

Rhody, a great waddling, solmen negress, 
came in with a softness in her tread that 
betrayed bare feet, and served her biscuits 
and ham, okra and chicken, honey and 
pickled beets. She rolled her eyes at the 
stranger with suspicious distrust and not 
well concealed contempt, and hung around 
her pretty mistress with a protective hov- 
ering. 

Moore allowed Juliet to clatter on 
through the meal, realizing, perhaps, bet- 
ter than herself, how greatly her tongue 
needed stretching. Unbroken months of 
that solitude with no more than an agent 
here and there, and her domestic duties 
to relieve the blank routine of life, had 
stored up a flood of talk which now poured 
over Randolph with the sprightliness of 
relief. 

“Nobody ever stays long in the Narris,” 
sighed Juliet, “her eyes following Rhody 
as she bore off the plates, leaving the cloth 
clear. “I suppose you'll be going on again 
to-morrow, Mr. Randolph?” 

“That depends on you,” he said, unable 
to forego a smile at her expense, seeing her 
start and flash scarlet at what seemed to be 
such hasty and irrelévant courtship. “If 
you say that I may stay then I shall re- 
main; if you say go, I must march along.” 

“I’m sure I shouldn’t like to stand as 
the arbiter of your coming and going in 
our pleasant valley, Mr. Randolph,” she 
returned, her composure and humor com- 
ing back as quickly as they had fled her in 
her consternation of a minute before. 

(Continued next week.) 
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RHEUMATISM 
RECIPE 


I will gladly send any Rheumatism sufferer a 
Simple Herb Recipe Absolutely Free that Complete- 
ly Cured me of a terrible attack of muscular and 
infammatory Rheumatism of long standing after 
everything else I tried had failed me. I have given 
it to many sufferers who believed their cases hope- 
less, yet they found relief from their suffering by 
taking these simple herbs. It also relieves Sciatica 

romptly, as well as Neuralgia, and is a wonderful 
Blood purifier, You are most welcome to this Herb 
Recipe if you will send for it at once. I believe 
you will consider it a God-Send after you have put 
it to the test. There is nothing injurious contained 
in it, and you can see for yourself exactly what 
you are taking. I will gladly send this Recipe— 
absolutely free—to any sufferer who will send 
name and address. W. K. SUTTON, 2650 Magnolia 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 
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vous Diseases 
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get this medicine FREE. 
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“Now that John Bull has taken a stand 
against the Turk, what do you suppose he 
will do next?” 

“I suppose he will proceed to sit on the 
Ottoman.”—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Judge—How long did it last, this fight 
with your husband? 

Mrs. O’Brien—About 10 minutes, yer 
honor. Sure no lady would kape at it any 
longer.—Boston Transcript. 


First Moth—Oh, I’m so tired this morn- 
ing. 

Second Moth—Up late last night? 

First Moth—Yes. I was at a camphor 
ball.—Philadelphia Record. 


The Sub—I say, Sergeant Major, do you 
realize that that chap with the wheelbar- 
row is a member of an archaeological so- 
ciety? 

The Sergeant Major—Well, sir, ’°e may be 
what you say. Personally I’ve always found 
?im quiet and well be’aved.—London Punch. 


“Reprisals! What’s these ’ere reprisals 
they’re agoin’ ter use again’ the ’Uns?” 

“Well, I don’t rightly know, but yer can 
take it from me, they’re worse nor bombs.” 
—Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 


Excited Depositor—Do you mean to say 
that this check is worthless? 

Cashier—Not exactly. It seems to have 
been worth $10 to the man who gave it to 
you.—Boston Transcript. 

Rich Wife—If I cut my husband’s allow- 
ance, he won’t love me, and if I do not he 
will have funds enough to love others.— 
Milwaukee Journal. 


“Sir Isaac Newton was a prudent man.” 

“Why do you think so?” 

“In experimenting with the law of grav- 
itation he sat under a tree and let an apple 
fall on his head. It was so much better 
than sitting under a ladder, waiting for a 
hodcarrier to drop a brick.”—R. F. D. News. 

Briggs—You talk a good deal less since 
you’ve been married. 

Griggs—Yes; my wife thinks I’m the 
smartest man on earth, and I have to be 
mighty careful what I say.—Grit. 


A soldier in the English army wrote 
home a letter, as follows: “They put me 
in barracks; they took away my clothes 
and put me in khaki; they took away my 
name and made me No. 575; they took me 
to church where I’d never been before and 
they made me listen to a sermon for 40 
minutes. Then the parson said, ‘No. 575; 
Art thou weary, art thou languid?’ And 
1 got seven days in the guardhouse because 
I answered that I certainly was.—London 
Answers. 


Little Johnnie, aged seven, was being ad- 
monished by his father for fighting with 
the boy next door. “I never got into a 
fight when I was a boy,” said his parent. 

“I know, dad,” said Johnnie; “but these 
are war times.”—People’s Home Journal. 


Mabel—I prefer a man with a future; I 
hate men with a past. 

Elise—I’d rather have mine with a pres- 
ent.—Punch Bowl. 


The driver of the jaunting car of Ireland 
is always ready to excuse himself if he is 
reproached for the condition of his horse. 

“I say, Paddy,” said a tourist one day, 


“that is the worst looking horse you drive 
I ever saw. Why don’t you fatten him up?” 

“Fat him up, is it?” queried the driver, as 
if he could not believe his ears. “Faix, the 
poor beast can hardly carry the little mate 
that’s on him now.”—Youth’s Companion. 


“Excuse this small box of bonbons, my 
first and only love. You know Mr. Hoover 
advocates the conservation of sweets.” 

“I agree with Mr. Hoover” 

“Patriotic girl!” 

“You get no kiss tonight.”—Dayton Her- 
ald. 


“IT presume we can call a motor-cycle a 
baby automobile.” 

“I suppose so. It is always going pop- 
pop-pop !”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Professor (at agricultural school)—What 
kinds of farming are there? 

New Student—Extensive, intensive and 
pretensive.—Boston Transcript. 


“Old Smith is certainly a hardshell Re- 
publican, isn’t he?” said Brown. 

“He sure is,” agreed Jones. “Why, he 
hasn’t conceded the election of Woodrow 
Wilson yet.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


During a brief visit to the editorial 
rooms Jones remarked: “Do you know, lL 
believe I have quite a literary bent?” 

“That’s all right,” replied the editor-in- 
chief. “Keep right on, and you'll be more 
than bent—you’ll be broke.” 


Mr. Thursday—“Our friend, Dodge, tells 
me that he has been doing settlement work 
lately.” 

Mr. Friday—“Yes, his creditors finally 
cornered him.”—People’s Home Journal. 


Tommy—Poor old Jenkins was sure un- 
lucky ! 

Sammy—How’s that? 

Tommy—Had his head shot off just af- 
ter he finished shaving.—Sun Dial. 


“In the old days a girl used to keep 
hubby on his good behavior by threatening 
to go back to her mother.” 

“And now?” 

“She threatens to go back to her job.”— 
Kansas City Journal. 


RESTAURANT HUMOR. 
Customer—Why don’t you drive this cat 
away from the table, waiter? 
Waiter—Well, you see, sir, it’s stewed 
rabbit today, and the proprietor he says 
the customers like to have the cat in evi- 
dence on these days.—Pearson’s Weekly. 


He seated himself in the grill and made 
a protracted study of the menu. “Waiter,” 
he said, at length, “I have only $2 with me. 
What would you recommend?” 

The waiter gently removed the card from 
the hand of the unsophisticated stranger 
as he replied: “Another restaurant.”—San 
Francisco Argonaut. 


“See here, Rastus,” said the new arrival 
at the hotel, “do you mean to tell me that 
this egg is fresh?” 

“It was when hit was laid, suh,” replied 
the waiter. 

“And when was that, pray?” demanded 
the guest. 

“Ah dunno, boss,” replied Rastus. “Diss 
yere is mah first season at diss yere hotel, 
suh.” 


, 


“Now, waiter,” said the new customer in 
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a certain restaurant of the less fashionable 
type, “I want an oyster stew and I want 
you to give the cook particular directions. 
The milk must be carefully heated first— 
just short of boiling. Then the oysters 
must be added without the juice. That 
must not be added until the seasoning is 
added. As for the oysters, I want Mill 
Ponds. Use the best milk and gilt-edged 
creamery butter. Now, do you think you 
understand ?” 


“Yessir,” said the waiter. And he went 
to the kitchen wicket and yelled: “Put one 
on!” 





THE SERVANT QUESTION. 
“Is she able to keep a cook?” 
“Pecuniarily, yes. Diplomatically, no.” 
Boston Transcript. 


“Did the pestman leave any letters, 
Mary?” the mistress asked on returning 
from a visit one afternoon. 

“Nothing but a postcard, madam.” 

“Who is it from, Mary?” 

“And do you think I read it, ma’am?” 
asked the girl, with an injured air. 

“Perhaps not, but anyone who sends me 
a posteard is stupid or impertinent.” 

“You'll excuse me, ma’am,” returned the 
girl, loftily, “‘but it’s a nice way to be talk- 
ing about your own mother!”—Philadel- 
phia Star. 





“I see you have a new cook.” 

“You say sooth.” 

“Is she experienced?” 

“T surmise so. She started the first day 
by coming late and then asking for the af- 
ternoon off.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


A PRIZETAKER. 


Mrs. Bradley was an ardent worker in the 
temperance society which was to meet that 
afternoon, says Grit. She dressed hurried- 
ly and came downstairs panting. 

“Lizzie,” she called to the maid, “run up- 
stairs and get my new temperance badge. I 
have forgotten it. It has a wide ribbon 
with gold lettering.” 

“Sure, ma’am, I know it well,” said Lizzie. 

Lizzie could not read, but she knew a rib- 
bon with gold letters when she saw it, and 
had no trouble in locating it and fastening 





FOR EXCESSIVE 


URIC ACID 


TRY THE WILLIAMS TREATMENT 


75 Cent Bottle (32 Doses) 
FREE 


Just because you start the day worried 
and tired, stiff legs and arms and muscles, 
an aching head, burning and bearing down 
pains in the back—worn out before the 
day begins—do not think you have to stay 
in that condition. 

Be strong, well and vigorous, with no 
more pains from stiff joints, sore muscles, 
rheumatic suffering, aching back or kidney 
trouble. 

If you suffer from bladder weakness, 
with burning, scalding pains, or if you are 
in and out of bed half a dozen times a 
night, you will appreciate the rest, comfort 
and strength this treatment gives. 

To prove The Williams.Treatment con- 
quers kidney and bladder diseases, rheuma- 
lism and all other ailments when due to 
excessive uric acid, no matter how chronic 
or stubborn, if you have never tried The 
Williams Treatment, we will give one 75c. bottle 

-doses) free if you will cut out this notice and send 

with your name and address, and 10 cents to help 





pay postage, packing, ete., to The Dr. D. A. Williams 
Company, Dept. K-672, P. O. Block, East Hampton, 
Conn. Send at_once and you will receive by parcel 


st a regular 75c, bottle, without charge 
out incurring any obligation. 
same 


and with- 
Only one bottle to the 
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it on the dress of her mistress. Mrs. Brad- 
ley was too busy greeting her friends to 
note that they smiled broadly when they 
looked at her. 

When the family was assembled at din- 
ner Mrs. Bradley entered and was received 
with this exclamation: “Goodness, mother, 
that ribbon! Have you been wearing that 
at the temperance meeting?” 

Mrs. Bradley looked at her badge then 
for the first time. The gold lettering on 
the ribbon read: 

Redfield Poultry Show 
First Prize . . Bantam 


SPRING IN FRANCE. 
Spring windeth now its budding way 
Along the lanes of France, 
And greening leaf and feathered spray 
In sudden breezes dance, 
While ruins where swift tendrils cling 
Are hidden in their blossoming. 


That sacred soil from whence they rise 
Gives to its seed new life, 
And so shall it immortalize 
Its sons that face the strife; 
No less invincible their lance 
Than is the spring that comes to France. 
—Schenectady Uniong-Star. 








Painless Pile Remedy 


Culo is guaranteed to cure piles in the privacy 
of your own home,or your money back. Don’t 
suffer any longer—avoid the pain, danger and 
expense of an operation that will keep you from 
work. Culo is acooling, soothing ointment; gives 
instant relief. Easily applied. Willnot soil cloth- 
ing. Noharmful ingredients. You will feel im- 
mensely better after first application. Work as 
usual. One package cures in most cases. Send 
only $2.00 today to the Specific Research Labora- 
tories, 1735 Grand, Kansas City, Mo., for full size 
package of Culo, in plain wrapper, use it ten days, 
if not satisfied money refunded. Information free, 
but save time and suffering by ordering today. 
Remember it is guaranteed tocure itching, bleed- 
ing, protruding, or any kind of piles or your money 
back. Order today—no cure, no pay.—Advt. 
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A GOOD POSITION 


WTH UNCLE SAM IS MOST DESIRABLE. 


Life positions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, 
steady work, short hours, promotions on merit. 
Both sexes. No political pull. Thousands of ap- 
pointments yearly. Most thorough preparation $5, 
Returned if not appointed. [Full information and 
questions used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, Washington, D.C. 


2 NV ENT SOMETHING. It may bring 

Wealth. Send Postal for 
Free Book. Tells what to 
invent and how to obtain a patent through Our Credit System. 


Send Sketch for Bree Opinion and Advice. TALBERT & 
TALBERT, 4283 Talbert Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Subscription Price $1.50 peryear °! "25° 


Special Combination Offer 


compares with Normal 
plied. That fully one-third of the 
popularity. 


for $1.50; or in combination: 





NORMAL 


INSTRUCTOR — recognized as 
by far excelling 


Primafy Plans in combination with the Pathfinder, 


Normal Instructor — Primary 


The Best National Publication for Teachers 
INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY 


character of contents and helpfulness to teachers. It is published 
during the 
and each number is filled with the 
material obtainable. 


The contents are adapted to the daily needs of teachers of all 
grades and of rural schools, and comprise 
gestions in English, Literature, Dramatization, Composition, Arith- 
Geography, History, 
Drawing, Penmanship, Hygiene, Busy Work and many other topics. 


The contributors to Normal 
the 
respective branches and their articles present the 
approved methods in use in the 
Particular attention is 
drawings for Busy Work, 
Lessons, 
Drawings, etc. 
feature, 
out. Large size 
pictures for pupils’ use. 
Entertainment 
Music 


We feel particularly fortunate in being able to give 
our readers an opportunity to secure 
at a maine price. 
Instructor-Primary Plans in quantity, 
teachers in America are 
We furnish the Pathfinder one year for $1.00; Normal Instructor “rimary Plans one year 


Normal Se gaan Plans, 1 year, 
The Pathfinder ........ aknchae 


Address: THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING co., - - 


the formost 


Material, 
and Programs for Special Days. The 
and Help-One 

Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is enthusiastically endorsed 
by Superintendents, Principals and leading educators everywhere. 
respeet and an indispensable aid to teachers who are 


Plans 






















PLANS is everywhere 
educational magazine in the world, 
all other educational journals in size, circulation, 
school year from September to June inclusive, 
choicest and best educational 


Methods, Aids and Sug- 


Spelling, Picture Study, Agriculture, 
Instructor-Primary Plans are se 


successful educators and teachers in their 
latest and most 


most 


schoolroum. 

given to illustrations, 
Construction Work, 
Designs for Calendars, Borders, Blackboard 
Page and double page Poster Patterns are a dis 
with full size figures for reproduction and cut 
pictures for Picture Study are given with small 
Each number contains several pages of 
consisting of Plays, Exercises, Pieces to 
Teachers Ex- 
department. 


which include 
Cut Outs, 


Another Club is a most valuable 


It is thoroughly practical to every 
desirous of enhancing their success 


Normal Instructor- 
No other educational journal 

variety and helpfulness of matter sup- 
subscribers to It-speake volumes for its 


133} 807 $2.25 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


year, 































































THE PATHFINDER 


Ruptured? 


Throw Away Your Truss! 
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For Many Years We Have Been Telling You That No Truss Will Ever Help You---We Have Told 
You the Harm That Trusses Are Doing. We Have Told You That the Only Truly 
Comfortable and Scientific Device for Holding Rupture Is the 
Brooks Rupture Appliance---and That It Is 


— be 


wanna tesco ck 


Sent On Trial to Prove It 


I ie 


ry ae 


If you have tried most everything else, 
come to me. Where others fail is where 
I have my greatest success. Send attached 
coupon today and I will send you free my 


a 











as seen SrA ne ae eee tee {ee Te 


illustrated book on Rupture and its cure, 
showing my Appliance and giving you 
‘ prices and names of many people who have 
tried it and-were cured. It is instant relief 
when all others fail. Remember, I use 
no salves, no harness, no lies. : 
I send on trial to grove what I say is 
true, You are the judge and once having 
seen my illustrated book and read it you 
will be as enthusiastic as my hundreds of 
atients whose letters you can also read, 
ill out free coupon below and mail to- 
day. It’s well worth your time whether 
you try my Appliance or not, 


Pennsylvania Man Thankful 


Mr. C. E. Brooks, Marshall, Mich. 


Dear Sir:—Perhaps it will interest you 
to know that I have been ruptured six 
years ard have always had trouble with it 
till I got your Appliance. It is very easy 
to wear, fits neat and snug, and is not in 
the way at any time, day or night. In fact, 
at times I did not know I had it on; it just 
adapted itself to the shape of the body and 
seemed to be a part of the body, as it 
clung to the spot, no matter what position 
I was in. 

It would be a veritable God-send to the 
unfortunate who suffer from rupture if all 
could procure the Brooks Rupture Appli- 
ance and wear it. They would certainly 
never regret it. e! 

My rupture is now all healed up and 
nothing ever did it but your Appliance. 
Whenever the opportunity presents itself I 
wiil say a good word for your Appliance, 
and also the honorable way in which you 
deal with ruptured people. It is a pleasure 
to recommend a good thing among your 
friends or strangers. I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 
JAMES A. BRITTON 
80 Spring St., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Confederate Veteran Cured 


Commerce, Ga., R. F. D. No, 11 
Mr. C. E. Brooks, 


Dear Sir:—I am glad to tell you that I 
am now sound and well and can plough 
or do any heavy work. I can say your 
Appliance has effected a permanent cure. 
Before getting your Appliance I was in a 
terrible condition and had given up all hope 
of ever being any better. If it hadn't been 
for your Appliance I would never have 
been cured. I am sixty-eight years old and 
served three years in Eckle’s Artillery, 
Oglethorpe Co. I hope God will reward you 
for the good you are doing for suffering 
humanity. 

Yours sincerely, 
H. D, BANKS. 


Others Failed but the 
Appliance Cured 


C. E. Brooks, Marshall, Mich. 

Dear Sir:—Your Appliance did all you 
claim for the little boy and more, for it 
cured him sound and well. We let him wear 
it for about a year in all, although it cured 
him 8 months after he had begun to wear 
it. We had tried several other remedies and 





The above Is C. E. Brooks, inventor of the Appll- 


ance, who cured himself and who has been 
curing others for over 30 Years. If 
ruptured, write him today 
at Marshall, Mich. 


got no relief, and I shall certainly recommend 
it to friends, for we surely owe it to you. 


Yours respectfully, 
; WM. PATTERSON, 
No. 717 S. Main St., Akron, 0. 


Cured at the Age of 76 


Mr. ©. BE. Brooks, Marshall, Mich. 


Dear Sir:—i began using your Appliance for the 
cure of rupture (I had a pretty bad case) I think 
in May, 1905. On November 20, 1905, I quit using 
it. Since that time I have not needed or used 
it. I am well of rupture and rank myself among 
those cured by the Brooks Discovery, which con- 
sidering my age, 76 years, I regard as remarkable. 

Very sincerely yours, 
High Point, N. C. SAM A. HOOVER. 


Child Cured in Four Months 


21 Jansen St., Dubuque, Iowa. 
Brooks Rupture Appliance Co, 


Gentlemen:—The baby’s rupture is altogether 
cured thanks to your Appliance, and we are 80 
thankful to you. If we could only have known of 
it sooner our little boy would not have had to 
suffer near as much as he did. He wore your brace 
a little over four months and has not worn it now 
for six weeks. 

Yours very t 


ruly, 
ANDREW EGGENBERGER. 





Ten Reasons Why 


You Should Send for Brooks 
Rupture Appliance 





1. It \is absolutely the only Appliance 
of the kind on the market today, and in 
it are embodied the principles that invent- 
ors have sought after for years. 

2. The Appliance for retaining the 
rupture cannot be thrown out of position. 


3. Being an air cushion of soft rubber 
it clings closely to the body, yet sever 
blisters or causes irritation, 


4. Unlike the ordinary so-called pads, 
used in other trusses, it is not cumber- 
some or ungainly, 


_ 5. It is small, soft and pliable, and posi- 
tively cannot be detected through the 
clothing. 


6. The soft, pliable bands holding the 
Appliance do not give one the unpleasant 
sensation of wearing a harness. 


7. There is nothing about it to get foul, 
and when it becomes soiled it can 
washed without injuring it in the least. 


8. There are no metal springs in the 
Appliance to torture one by cutting and 
bruising the flesh. 


9. All of the material of which the Ap- 
pliances are made is of the very best that 
money can buy, making it a durable and 
safe Appliance to wear. 


10. My reputation for honesty and fair 
dealing is so thoroughly established by an 
experience of over thirty years of dealing 
with the public, and my prices are so rea- 
sonable, my terms so fair, that there cer- 
tainly should be no hesitancy in sending 
free coupon today. 


Remember 


I send my Appliance on triai to prove 
what I say is true. You are to be the judge. 
Fill out free coupon below and mail today. 








Free 
Information 
Coupon 


C. E. Brooks, 309D State St., Marshall, 
Mich. 

Please send me by mail in plain wrap- 
per your illustrated book and full in- 
formation about your Appliance for the 
eure of rupture. 


Name 








